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Keeping count 
of calls handled 
daily means keep- 
ing informed on 
trafic tendencies 
—keeping ahead 
of service require- 
ments. 


Needer 


Counters—attached tothe 
Counts the Calls Pa ac wenn apes he 
ss e per’ c counts, give 
Sets By x you data for foreha a 
d; registers management and s 
one for each pres- ou the volume handled 
gure of the thumh °Y each operator. 
lever Sena for bookie 


Veeder Mfg. Co., 11 Sargeant St., Hartford, Conn. 











EVERSTICK 

ANCHORS 

lead the 

world 

in anchor sales. 
WHY? 


EVERSTICK 

Anchor Ce. 

8t. Louis, Mo. 
U.S.A. 








American Steel & Wire Co.’s 


W&M 
Tan 
elegraph 
Wire 


Strand-steer wire 
Pole Steps 


Descriptive literature—free 


American Steel & Wire 
Every exchange manager | Shc, Company 


should have a Calculagraph 
A Calculagraph catches every excess minute and 
reduces materially the operators’ time. 
It eliminates all argument over the time charge CEDAR 
for the call. 
Installed on the switchboard it prints an error- POl ES 
proof time record of toll calls on the ticket. 


If you are still unfortunate enough to be without * i 
a Calculagraph, send for our booklet, “The Elapsed Wire or write for 
Time Recorder for Telephone Messages delivered prices 


TALCULAGRA F aH SoeAaian as aon. 
aun THE ELAPSED TIME RECOROBR itt Rants Bai hay 


30 Church St. Dept. 16 New Yosk City City Rialto Bidg., San Francisco 




















THE PEIRCE ONE-NINETY 
WIREHOLDER 


Wall bracket, insulator and screw all combined. 

A jab and a few turns and it’s ready for theline. 

Safe for 350 pounds. No tie wires required. 

Costs least to buy and least to install. Ask 

your Jobber. 

HUBBARD & COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Hardware makes the Line; Hubbard 
makes the Hardware 
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‘Telephone Cables 


eg SIZES AND CAPACITIES 
Hard Drawn Copper 
“> Telephone Wire 
Galvanized Iron 
& Telephone Wire 
me, Slemens-Martinand 
High Strength 
Strands 
AMERICAN ELECTRICAL WORKS 
PHELLIPSDALE, R. |. 
CHIGAG@O—112 W. Adams St. 
Se Building 
YORK—233 


ay 
BOSTON—176 Federal St. 























\Red Devil Tools | fort Wayne 


PRINTING ¥ ¥ ComMPANY 
‘Red Devil’’ Pliers emiiieementinamanamn 
Meet Your Most Particular Printers and Blank | 
Requirements! A Book Manufacturers 


— 
Write for Samptes and 
Prices on I.C. C. Forms 


Ours Are the Besi 








ADE in a complete assortment of THIMBLESS 


styles and sizes, each tool designed EYE 
and forged to a high standard, that is , 
found only in “Red Devil.” is the latest 


; ; improvement on 
It is to your advantage to write today for 
the ‘‘Red Devil’’ Electrical Tool Booklet Matthews 


SMITH & HEMENWAY CO., Inc. Scrulix Anchors 


Manufacturers of ‘“‘Red Devil’? Tools i 
87 Coit Street Irvington, N. J i Costs No More 


“Red Devil’’ Tools—American Made 























































A POPULAR TELEPHONE! 


The Leich Desk type Common Battery 

Telephone is approved by Managers, 

Linemen and Subscribers. 
The Managers like them because the repair. and maintenance expense ts 
exceptionally low; the finish stands the ravages of time and use, and the 
service is brought to a higher standard. 





The Linemen like them because they are convenient to work with, equip- 
ment is not congested and no special parts are required to maintain tele- 
phones in service. 

The Subscribers like them because Leich phones are always ready for use, 
transmission is clear on long or short calls and the design and finish is 
pleasing. 





Use Leich phones and secure the benefit of equipment which has excep- 
tional advantages. 


LEICH ELECTRIC CO. (awa. 





Telephones, Switchboards, Accessories S 
ee GENOA, ILLINOIS \ Yy 


DISTRIBUTORS 





ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. 
Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco, New Orleans POST a ad an | i” > pee co. Spokane, Wash. 
pap ce ; 
ST. PAUL ELECTRIC CO. — saad B-R ELECTRIC COMPANY 
St. Paul, Minn. Kansas City, Mo. 
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| D Telephone Men! 
Rubber Insulated | | 


TELEPHONE WIRE 


You know about Argus Lightning Arrest- 
ers, of course—how they effectively balk 
lightning, and crosses with high tension 
circuits and in their neat porcelain covers 
withstand dirt and dust. Have you heard 
about our attractive advance offer to tele- 
phone men for their spring requirements? 
You'll find it exceedingly worth your while 
to investigate. 








Write for this big Special—now! 


FOOTE, PIERSON & CO., Inc. 


160-162 Duane St. New York City 


Uniform in construction Hazard Insula- 
ted Wires and Cables g‘ve uniform 
service. Made of the best of materials 
and by highly skilled workmen. Expe- 
rience, knowledge and honesty of purpose 
insure long life and ultimate economy.  1s4s—1922 


HAZARD MANUFACTURING CO. 


New York Pittsburgh Chicago 
Denver Birmingham 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Makers of Quality Wire Rope since 1848 


L. 











Approved by National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
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The year is near- 
ing its close and 
within the coming 


week another Thanksgiving Day will 


dawn. Take account of stock and—men- 


least—make a list of blessings 
thankful. Un- 


less a sleet storm comes along to distract 


tally, at 
for which you should be 
him before next 


Thursday, the average 


telephone man will have to admit that 


Thanksgiving Day rightfully belongs in 
his calendar. 

If he has been fore-handed and had his 
adjusted—upward, of course—he 


If they 


rates 
can be thankful for that. didn't 


need adjustment he certainly should be 
thankful—but let him be mighty sure that 
they didn’t need adjustment! If he does 
need more revenue but hasn't yet screwed 
up courage to file his application, he can 
be thankful that public sentiment is con- 
belief 


that service companies are entitled to a 


stantly growing stronger in the 
fair deal, making his job easier. 

So, you see, any way you figure it the 
man in the telephone business should not 
ignore the ancient significance of Thanks- 
giving Day. He should remember he is 
engaged in a public service that has grown 
more and more essential to everyday life 
with the passing years, and, therefore, 
added surely to his own importance in the 
community. 

+ * * * 

If the American people next Thursday 
carefully wrote down a list of the things 
which contribute most to their comfort, 
convenience and profit, it is certain the 
telephone would be found near the top. 
Of course, 


they don’t always act as 





CURRENT OPINIONS AND COMMENTS 








Thanksgiving Day, November 30. 


Remember Your Blessings: — Bless 
the Lord, O my soul: and all that is 
within me, bless his holy name. 

Bless the Lord, O my soul, and for- 
get not all his benefits: 

Who forgivith all thine 
who healeth all thy diseases; 

Who redeemeth thy life from de- 
struction; who crowneth thee with lov- 
ing kindness and tender mercies; 

Who satisfieth thy mouth with good 
things; so that thy youth is renewed 
like the eagle’s.—Psalm 103:1-5 


iniquities; 








though they admitted it, but it is true, 
nevertheless. 

Think it over and see if you are not 
a bit gratified and thankful for being a 
factor in so vital a service. 

x* * * * 
For the information and general inter- 


est of telephone men TFLEPHONY has 


made a special effort to include in this 
issue a complete report of the three ad- 
dresses on telephone rates and regulation 
convention of 


Detroit last 


made before the national 
utilities commissioners at 
week. 

Whether one agrees or not with all that 
was said, the remarks of the speakers are 
interesting and educational, as expressing 
the viewpoints of the three interests rep- 
resented—the Independent group, the Bell 
rate- 


organization and the _ telephone 


maker. At the cost of no little effort 


they are presented in the same issue so 





$4 Canada, $5 Other Countries 


our readers can in- 


spect them all at 


one sitting. 


President MacKinnon did well to “get 


across” to the utility rate-makers of the 


various states the fact that it is in the 


public interest to strengthen the Inde- 
pendent telephone group, and that reg- 
ulatory bodies should give more atten- 


tion to recognizing the peculiar value of 


Independent service wherever it is furn- 


ished. That this service should be 
rewarded with adequate rates was force- 
fully emphasized, and it made a good im- 
pression on many of the commissioners 
who agreed with the ideas he urged. 

It is now up to commissions to put 
these ideas into practice, and give sub- 
stantial recognition to the notable advan- 
tages of local ownership of telephone com- 
panies. 

That there are such notable advantages 
was freely admitted by Chairman Reed, 


of the Kansas commission, who gave 
figures showing that greater telephone de- 
velopment and lower operating costs dis- 
tinguish Independent service in many 
places. 

+ * * * 


Knowing the Kansas situation, the 


query naturally arises: “Why, then, has 
not Mr. Reed’s commission shown Kansas 
telephone companies more consideration 
in dealing with their rates applications?” 

The difficulty often experienced by op- 
erators in getting relief from the Kansas 
regulatory body has been commented on 
in these columns before, and it is re- 
membered that when appeals were taken, 


almost invariably the courts have ruled 
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in favor of the companies and against 
commission. 


* 4 * * 


that Chairman Reed's 


Detroit 


It may be 


marks at indicate a change 
heart, and that hereafter he will give the 
petitioning companies a prompt hearing 
and afford them the relief needed to in- 
sure the public a satisfactory telephone 
service, 
This 


Kansas 


would be welcome news to. the 


companies which have obtained 


little favorable attention from their state 


TELEPHONY 
commission in the past. If they can get 
fair treatment at Topeka hereafter, Chair- 
words at Detroit will sound 


man Reed's 


much sweeter. 
+ k * + 
of the 


supreme importance of adequate telephone 


Nobody needs to be reminded 


rates. Any effort that is at all successful 


in converting rate commissioners to the 


belief that public interest demands fair 


compensation to service companies, is 


worth while and should be encouraged. 


vents from day to day show that the 


Vol. 83. No. 22. 
commissions which are building the best 


permanent records for giving the public 
satisfactory service are those who treat 
the utilities with fairness. 

The politicians on the commissions who 
use the utility companies as a_ political 
football, obstructing them with the idea 
of playing to the public, have not dis 
appeared, and still make a lot of noise 


As business men learn that successful 


utilities mean prosperous communities, 


however, the sport of hounding the ser- 


vice companies will become less popular. 


Telephone Men Talk to Rate Makers 


Leaders of Bell and Independent Organizations Address Public Utility Com- 


missioners on Telephone Regulation- 
Speak For Companies 


At the annual convention of the Nation- 
Railway & Utilities 
Commissioners, held at Detroit last week, 


al Association of 


the Wednesday morning sessiqn was de- 
Regula- 
tion of telephone rates and the relation of 
the Independent and Bell groups to each 


voted to the telephone situation. 


other and to the public were made the sub- 
jects of addresses by: 

FF, B. Mackinnon, president of the Unit 
ed States Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, who spoke on “Regulated Telephone 
Competition” ; 

H. B. Thayer, president of the Ameri- 
Telephone’'& Telegraph Co., 
topic was “What Constitutes Sound Pub- 


can whose 


lic Policy in Telephone Regulation?” ; and 
Clyde M. Reed, chairman of the Pub- 
lic Utilities 


discussed the telephone rate question from 


Commission of Kansas, who 
the public viewpoint. 

They were three widely differing presen- 
tations of the telephone question, and were 
listened to with close interest by the utility 
the 
Mr. Thayer gave the 
Bell side in a carefully-prepared address 


Sound Pub 


tele- 
phone service in its relation to the public 
it is undoubtedly important that 
should consider the application of funda- 
mental 
theories which might have a bearing upon 
the subject. 


commissioners representing most of 


states of the Union. 


In your broad consideration of 


you 
principles and the soundness of 


Study of the relative econ- 
omies and efficiencies of large operating 
units and small ones, of the waste in com- 
petition and how far it can be obviated— 
of the danger in monopoly unregulated 
and to what extent it exists if regulated, 
comes within that field. 

human 


Competition and monopoly are 


Presidents Thayer and Mackinnon 


Chairman Reed of Kansas On ‘ Public Viewpoint”’ 


that consumed nearly an hour. He spoke 
first and was followed by President Mac- 
kinnon, who forcibly pointed out the neces- 
sity of state commissions fully appreciating 
the importance of maintaining an Inde- 
pendent group in the telephone industry. 
Both Mr. MacKinnon and Mr. Thayer 
refrained from heaving any verbal rocks 
at the other’s interests, indicating thereby 
that the policy of co-operation between the 
two groups outlined at the Chicago nation- 
al telephone convention is being observed. 
Chairman Reed, however, attacked the 
Bell system vigorously, asserting its rates 
are too high, and accused it of aiming at 
a telephone monopoly which, in his opinion, 
work to the 
the great 


detriment of 
body of telephone users. He 


would serious 


made a strong plea for the maintaining 
and strengthening of the Independent tele- 
phone group, stating that their activity in 
the operating field was. needed so that state 
commissioners would have a basis of com- 
with the Bell 


fixing rates. 


parison companies in the 
process of 
President 
Mackinnon as the “head of the struggling, 


Chairman Reed's reference to 


ic Policy in 


agencies. 


Like most human agencies they 
have potentialities in them for good or for 
evil, but the human element in them must 
be taken 
theories. 


the 
The results of the operation of 


into “account as well as 
these agencies are beneficent or otherwise 
accordingly as they are directed—accord- 
ingly as the potentialities for good or evil 
are developed. I have strong opinions as 
to the relative values of these agencies as 
applied to communication and transporta- 
tion services, which I think are in accord 
with the drift of public opinion, but my 


opinions cannot possibly be of as much 


somewhat imeffective remnant of the In- 


dependent telephone interests,’ was chal 
Mr. MacKinnon, who informed 
that the Inde- 


pendent telephone operating companies are 


lenged by 
the Kansas commissioner 
stronger today than ever before, notwith 


standing the purchases and absorptions 


made by the Bell organization. 

this 
reference to the Independents by declaring 
that furnish practically as good 
telephone service in his state as does the 


Chairman Reed made amends for 


they 


Bell system and at a materially less cost 
that 


cent greater telephone development in com- 


per station; also there is a 20 pet 
munities served by the Independents than 
those served by the Bell. 

He also paid tribute to the contribu- 
tions to the art of telephony made by In 
dependent “the 


acid test would be that Independent com- 


manufacturers, adding, 
panies operating entire'y outside the Bell 


influence and without the use of the 
Bell equipment have been able to furnish 
a service substantially equal to the Bell 
sery ice.” 


Following is Mr. Thayer's address: 


Regulation 


value as facts in helping you to reach 
conclusion. 

lf I anything to thi 
discussion, it will be by telling what t! 


can contribute 
methods of the Bell system have been and 
are, what it has done and hopes to d 
and how it has accomplished what h 
been accomplished. If the motives se« 
to you to be worthy and the results to 
good, it may help you to consider whetl 
the method has been the best. 

The telephone business is a very you 
business. The first man who ever spo ce 
over the telephone was living when I 
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The 


ceived your invitation to come here. 
first man who ever heard a spoken word 


over the telephone line is still living. Its 
history has not acquired the obscurity of 
a remote past. A large part of that his- 
tory in this country has been the history 
of the Bell organization. 

From the very beginning a general plan 
has governed the policies of that organi- 
zation which appears in its 
publications. 


records and 
1878 and 
fore there was a telephone exchange in 
Bell’s the 
future was given in a in- 


Jeginning in be- 


existence, Professor vision of 


statement to 
tending investors. He said: 

It is conceivable that cables of tele- 
phone wires could be laid underground, or 
suspended overhead, communicating by 
branch wires with private dwellings, coun- 
try houses, shops, manufactories, etc., etc. 

uniting them through the main cable 
with a central office where the wire could 
be connected as desired, establishing di- 
rect communication between any two 
places in the city. 

Such a plan as this, though imprac- 
ticable at the present moment, will, I 
firmly believe, be the outcome of the in- 
troduction of the telephone to the public. 


Not only so, but I believe in the future 
wires will unite the head offices in dif- 
ferent cities, and a man in one part of 


the country may communicate by word of 
mouth with another in a distant part. 

[ am aware that such ideas may appear 
to you Utopian and out of place, for we 
are met together for the purpose of dis- 
cussing, not the future of the telephone, 
but its present. 

Believing, however, as I do that such 
a scheme will be the ultimate result of 
the telephone to the public, I will impress 
upon you all the advisability of keeping 
this end in view, that all present arrange- 
ments of the telephone may be eventually 
realized in this grand system. 


If we analyze the early contract rela- 
tions of The American Bell Telephone Co. 


with the operating telephone companies 
which were its licensees and with the 
Western Electric Mfg. Co., it becomes 


very apparent that they were based upon 
the assumption that its function was in- 
tended to be to provide a national tele- 
phone service. The company undertook 
1) years these contracts to 
vide not only instruments, but also a sys- 
tem of intercommunication between terri- 
tories and to perform certain general 
necessarily going with the de- 
clopment and management of a national 
ystem, 

Again, the 


ago in pro- 


ervices 


charter of The American 
elephone & Telegraph Co. taken out in 
March, 1885, shows that the company 
ad in mind the establishment of a na- 
tional service. 


The general route of the lines of this 
issociation, in addition to those herein- 
ctore described or designated, will con- 
liect One or more points in each and every 
city, town or place in the state of New 
York with one or more points in each and 
every other city, town or place in said 
State, and in each and every other of the 
United States, and in Canada and Mexico; 
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and each and every of said cities, towns 
and places is to be connected with each 
and every other city, town or place in 
said states and countries, and also by 
cable and other appropriate means with 
the rest of the known world, as may 
hereafter become necessary or desirable. 


The 


through has been the creation of a 


purpose consistently followed 
na- 
tional as distinguished from a_ sectional 
service. 

Now let us think 


this 


for a moment of how 


country of ours differs from any 
other in the world. It covers an im- 
mense area, and but one language com- 


paratively free from dialects is generally 
spoken. In government, it is a confedera- 
tion of states, but our state boundaries are 
no barriers to 


commerce. There are no 


customs frontiers between the states. Con- 

















President A. T. & T. 
Co., Told the Utility Commissioners the 
Bell’s View of “‘What Constitutes Sound 
Public Policy in Telephone Regulation.”’ 


Harry B. Thayer, 


trary to the case of most other countries, 
it is the exception here when a man lives 
where father lived, 
and, I think, we could almost say that it 
is the exception when a man lives in the 
same state as the one in which his grand- 
father lived. 

This has been a nation of pioneers and 
colonists with the result that more than 
in any other country families are separated 
so that, more than any other area in the 
world of similar size, it is one country, 


his or grandfather 


one people with far-reaching commercial 
and domestic relations. It that 
such a nation must have a complete tele- 
phone service covering the whole country 
—a service that has 


follows 


no narrower boun- 
daries than the boundaries of the nation. 
A national service can exist only through 
an organization which for a 
uniform policy and co-ordinated action. 
Uniformity of policy 


provides 


and co-operation 
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the Bell 
tract relations and community of owner- 
The American Telephone & Tele- 


comes to system through con- 
ship. 
graph Co. owns directly or indirectly all 
of the voting stock of 14 associated com- 
others and 


The 


ciated companies are responsible for tele- 


panies, 78 per cent of nine 


31.5 per cent of two others. 


aSSO- 


phone service in 5,848 communities and 


operate about 9,000,000 stations out of a 
total in the country of about 14,000,000. 
control of the 


There is no autocratic 


system. Its government is more like that 
The policies and problems 


the 


of a republic. 
are carefully considered in view of 


local conditions and under nation-wide 


conditions. They are discussed in com- 
mon by those in the business having only 
nation-wide responsibilities and by those 
local 
When the conclusions are reached, they 
the the Bell 


The policies established become the poli- 


having also direct responsibilities. 


are conclusions of system. 
cies of the Bell system. 

In operation, the associated companies 
are autonomous. In the organization of 
each associated company, the plan is to 
centralize as little as possible except in the 
establishment of policies and methods—to 
the 
munity the greatest amount of authority 
get 
the greatest economy and efficiency and 
satisfaction to the public, unhampered by 


of- 


leave in organization of each com- 


and responsibility for operation—to 


any unnecessary reference to higher 
ficials in the company. 

A national telephone system could not 
be embraced ac: 
the wide 


tion laws in different 


in one corporation on 


count of variation in corpora- 


states. That being 
the case, in structure it is necessarily an 
organization of corporations, one of them 
exercising certain general functions for 
the benefit of the others. 

Its history proves that in the operation 
of this organization all other considera- 
tions have been the de- 


velopment and improvement of its public 


subordinated to 
service. Its program has been one of at- 
tempted 
public requirements extending through all 
of the and 
maintenance of a sound financial structure 
the first essential to continual 
study of the future as to requirements and 
possibilities of meeting them, construction 
of adequate plant and the maintenance of 
an adequate personnel. 

The road by which the Bell system has 
progressed has not been like a city street 


foresight and anticipation of 


necessary steps—const ruction 


service, 


where the traveller could find on either 
side supplies suited to all his require- 
ments. The journey has been more like 


blazing a trail through the wilderness. You 
will recall that when the telephone was 
new, the commercial and domestic uses 
of electricity were limited to the simplest 
form of the telegraph and electric bells. 
Every telegraph operator knew as much 
about useful applications of electricity as 
the college professor. 
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Let me give you a picture of the condi- 
tions by reading to you extracts from the 
recommendation for the building of the 
first commercial long distance line: 


May 12, 1885. 

The successful operation of the experi- 
mental circuit between New York and 
Boston has demonstrated that the tele- 
phone is a practical instrument for trans- 
mitting messages over long distances. ‘ 

There are, however, a number of me- 
chanical, electrical and financial problems 
still to be solved before that success can 
be achieved. . . . 

Highway lines of the size and _ char- 
acter required for this work have never 
before been attempted. 

The telephone seems to require a non- 
magnetic material in the line. Copper is 
the only available metal, and its use . 
is still experimental. The results, so far, 
are highly satisfactory, but only time and 
experience will determine its lasting quali- 
ties and the best methods for its manu- 
facture and use. 

We know that a one-metallic circuit can 
be operated between New York and Bos- 
ton, but we do not know that additional 
parallel circuits can be — successfully 
worked; we have reason to fear that they 
cannot be if constructed in the ordinary 
way. 

To run a number of circuits between 
and into large cities involves the use of 
both aerial, underground and submarine 
cables to a very large extent. There 
seems to be a wide diversity in the opin- 
ions of electricians and manufacturers, 
both as to the practicability of working 
through long cables and as to the size of 
conductors, nature and thickness of in- 
sulation, etc., which will secure the best 
attainable results. 


The switchboards are all 


now in use 
planned for single-grounded circuits, and 


it will be necessary to 
apparatus for our circuits. 

It will be for many reasons desirable 
to introduce at the outset of ‘our long 
distance business, a transmitter adapted in 
qualities and form to the requirements of 
this service, and to know as definitely as 
possible what kind and amount of battery 
will give the best results. 


arrange special 


Problems were so far solved as to make 
possible the building and opening of the 
first commercial line which was built from 
New York to Philadelphia. Problems 
were subsequently solved which made it 
possible to carry a line from New York 
to Boston and then one to Chicago and 
then to carry it on to Denver and then 
to the Pacific Coast. 

After the sleet storms of last winter 
telephone conversation was carried on be- 
tween Boston and Pittsburgh through 
cables. It was only by the solution years 
before of very difficult problems that that 
was made possible. 

By the growth of cities and the increase 
in the use of the telephone the number 
of stations within the limits of a single 
city has mounted in several cases to over 
a hundred thousand and in one case to 
over a million, and the number of central 
offices within a city to over one hundred. 
Under one roof as many as 20,000 lines 
are switched. Some central offices are 
now planned for more than double that 
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number. The accomplishment of these re- 
sults with a continually improving serv- 
ice has presented problems. 

I am not going to rehearse what these 
things meant in the way of development, 
research, manufacturing plants, new types 
of construction, improved methods of op- 
eration or, in fact, in any of the ways 
which you have undoubtedly heard re- 
hearsed in eviderice, but I want to call 
your attention to one thing of great im- 
vital to the 
which may have escaped your notice. 

As other 
veloped—electric 


portance, development, and 


electrical work de- 
light and and 
heating, transportation—it has often hap- 


lines of 


power 


pened when our people have come to a 
decision as to a necessary improvement in 
our art, that found that 
of the other arts, or in college labora- 


we have in one 


tory, or in the telephone business not 
been 
out, 


inter- 


have 
taken 
might be 
to interfere with 
inventions 
which might be of value in operation. 

As we have undertaken to provide a 
free path for the development of the busi- 


controlled by us, inventions 
and 
of which some 
preted in a 
future 


made patents have been 
claims 
way our 


progress or covering 


ness, that has involved the expenditure of 
millions in the acquisition of patent rights 
or licenses from others, in addition to the 
millions that we have had to expend our- 
selves on development, research and ex- 
periment. 

It was in line with that same policy of 
providing a free path in which progress 
would be unhampered that in the early 
days we made the manufacturing arrange- 
ment with the Western Electric Co. In 
other public services the manufacturers 
make what they think is needed, and they 
control the patents upon their output. The 
Western Electric Co. makes what we know 
we need, and we control the patents. 

As I have said before, we have gone 
beyond the point of having a purpose to 
establish a national seryice. There is a 
national service. Its maintenance is a re- 
sponsibility—yours and The re- 
sponsibility upon us covers extensions into 
fields wherever population develops. 


ours. 


It does not involve, to my mind, exten- 
sion of direct operation by us into the 
fields now served by others, nor does such 
extension seem to me to be desirable, ex- 
cept when greater efficiency or economy or 
better service point clearly to such a move. 
It does involve connection with the com- 
panies serving such fields. There are 
290 connecting companies. In a few of 
these the associated companies have a di- 
rect financial interest. In the most of 
them they do not. 

The relation between the associated com- 
panies and the connecting companies is 
mutually helpful, and the tendency is all 
in the direction of standardization on the 
things which make for good service. They 
are a very important part of the national 
service serving over 4,500,000 stations. 
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In a few localities two companies are 
attempting to serve the same community. 
That means neither serves it wholly. It 
must mean either partial service or two 
charges for the users in that community. 
The public and you, gentlemen of the com- 
missions, have repeatedly indicated your 
belief that such a condition is economically 
unsound and against the public interest. 
Whenever the desire of the public that 
such a condition shall be eliminated shall 
be expressed through you, the public’s rep- 
resentatives, we shall feel under an obli- 
gation to do our part with your approval, 
in endeavoring to remedy that condition. 

The policy of the system is very sim- 
The fact that we are the servant of 
We must sat- 
isfy and please our master. All of 


ple. 
the public is fundamental. 
our 
efforts must be directed toward what will 
We must give good 
can apply to 
any practice or project under considera- 


produce that result. 
service. The only test we 
tion is to resolve the question as to whether 
it is for the betterment of the service. 
We believe that the public wants the 
best service that we can give, that it is 
satisfied to fair price for good 
service and does not want, in the settled 


pay a 


communities, anything less than a depend- 
able service at any price. 

From the fact that the sender of a 
telephone message is himself waiting 
when there is a delay in furnishing serv- 
ice—that he is, therefore, personally ex- 
periencing an inconvenience—he is more 
critical of bad telephone service than of 
any other bad service; or putting it con- 
versely, the public expects a higher stand- 
ard of service from the telephone com- 
pany than from anyone else—and it is im- 
portant that it should be better than any 
other service because it is the public’s re- 
liance more than any other in times of 
commercial or domestic emergency. 

To give that kind of service we must 
pay wages which will attract and hold a 
picked lot of people, and we must stimu- 
late in them an enthusiasm for the busi- 
ness. They must know what we are try- 
ing to do and be in sympathy with it. We 
consider it as much a part of our work 
to foster a spirit of service among the 
people in our business as it is to furnish 
poles and wire. 

There is no organization for giving 
telephone service elsewhere which 
closely resembles the one I have been de- 
scribing—it is a purely American institu- 
tion. Before we attempt to decide whether 
it is a good institution or the best for 
its purpose, let us see what it has ac 
complished. 

There is a development of 
phone to every eight persons in this coun 
try so distributed and inter-connected tha‘ 
a telephone is practically within reach o 
every human habitation or place of bus! 
ness in the country for communicatio! 
with any other, every hour of every da 
and night. 


ver) 


one tele 
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Nowhere else does such a_ condition 
exist. Europe has over four times the 
population of the United States; it has 
less than half the number of telephones. 
Great Britain has fewer telephones than 
Greater New York. Germany has only 
three telephones per 100 inhabitants. 
France has about one per 100, having less 
telephones than the state of Michigan, 
though having ten times the population. 
Detroit has more telephones than Brus- 
sels, Liverpool, Budapest, Rome, Amster- 
dam and Marseilles combined, with about 
one-fifth of the population. 

Except in the more important places in 
foreign countries, the telephone service is 
In Switzerland, in 
some ways an example of the best serv- 


not a 24-hour service. 


ice in Europe, on week days 96 per cent 
of the telephone exchanges are closed at 
8:30 p. m.; 23 per cent are open from 
7:45 a. m. until 12:15, then close an hour 
and three-quarters, open again until 6 p. 
m., close an hour and a half, and finally 
for half an hour, when 
the shutters are put up for the night, 


while on Sundays and holidays the service 


open at 7:30 p. m. 


is even more restricted. 

The difficulties of telephone service in- 
crease in more than direct ratio with the 
development. There is no public which 
exacts as high a standard of service as 
the American public. I believe that my 
statement will be unquestioned, that the 
difficulties in the way of giving a satis- 
factory telephone service are for the fore- 
going reasons greater by far in this coun- 
try than anywhere else. Yet I am con- 
fident that nowhere else is the public so 
near to satisfaction with its telephone as 
here. 

With the 
with a continually-increasing percentage of 
population, the 
value of service has continually increased. 
take the present value of the 
dollar, measuring it by what it will pur- 
chase at the present 
price of commodities, the average charge 


potentiality for connection 


a continually-increasing 
If we 


average wholesale 
for telephone service is more than 10 per 
cent lower than in 1914; although using 
that same present value of the dollar we 
pay over 15 per cent higher wages than 
we did then, so that I am justified in 
saying that although we are paying more 
for material—more for labor—we are giv- 
ing more value in service, for less real 
mey, now than before the war. 

Since the beginning of this century, the 
opulation of this country has increased 
iy per cent. 
plant and 
per cent. 


The investment in railroad 
equipment has increased 135 
During that period we have been 
obliged to increase the investment of the 


Y 
} 


Bell telephone plant 960 per cent to take 
care of an increase in the number of tele- 
Phones of 1,240 per cent. 

The purpose, methods and policies I 
have described have produced the best 
Service, the greatest development and the 
Dest satished public in the world. That is 
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It is the general 
I assume that 


not my opinion alone. 
opinion here and abroad. 
it is your opinion. 

Now then when we consider any change 
we must have it in mind that it is a 
change from what has produced the best 
known result in its line of work. We do 
not rest on that result. We are looking 
for something better than the best. But 
if we—all of us, you of the regulation and 
we of the management—should abandon 








THE HOPE OF INDUSTRY. 


No industry is blind to the fact that 
in its youth lies its hope. Therein lies 
its growth and vision of continuance of 
existence. No industry that is alive and 
powerful, and interested in the sound 
principles of business and profit, will do 
anything but encourage the youth in its 
ranks to greater expression of its talents. 

Industry, that is successful, means 
movement, expansion, achievement, life. 
Movement, expansion, achievement, life 
—give me one word for all of them. 
That is youth. 

When an industry is ready to bank its 
fires, stop its stride, seek no further out- 
let for conquest, when it is dead or 
dying, then will be the time for men to 
say that the day of opportunity is past. 
—Judge Elbert H. Gary, chairman of 
board of directors, United States Steel 
Corp. 








or displace proven methods for visions, 
we could not escape a very definite re- 
sponsibility to the nation. 

As to regulation of such a system as 
we are dealing with, I assume that you do 
not expect me to discuss the general prin- 
ciples of regulation which apply to all 
public services, but only to present our 
point of view on some of the special prob- 
lems which arise in your regulation of 
Bell companies. 

There is a strictly community service 
furnished by the telephone and a state 
service and an inter-state The 
same terminal stations used in the com- 


service. 


munity service are used or usable in the 
state and interstate services; other parts 
of the plant and the service of personnel 
used in the community service are used or 
usable in state and interstate service. 

When it comes to the regulation of 
charges, it is sometimes by communities, 
sometimes by states and sometimes by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, accord- 
ing to the laws of the states and of the 
nation as they exist. 

Except with reference to interstate toll 
rates, the regulation is under state laws 
and generally by state commissions, so 
that you, gentlemen of the state commis- 
sions, are confronted with the problem of 
considering the value to your constituents 
of development outside your states, and 
the cost of service to your public, part of 
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which is rendered beyond your jurisdic- 
tion and, furthermore, some of the com- 
panies serving you perform some of their 
functions outside the state and have other 
functions performed for them by another 
company outside your jurisdiction. 

These difficulties come out of the fact 
that your jurisdiction is necessarily limited 
to your states, while telephone service 
cannot be limited by 
They introduce into the expenditures of 


state boundaries. 
these companies, subject to your regula- 
tion, certain general charges covering nec- 
essary services of great value, but of such 
a nature that precise values cannot be 
easily ascertained, so that the charges can 
be verified only as less than value re- 
ceived. 

While you are circumscribed to a state 
point of view, if, in arriving at your con- 
clusions, you think it advisable to study 
the financial 
tem, it is possible for you to do so. Sworn 


results of the national sys- 


statements of each company forming a 
part of the national operating organiza- 
tion, including the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., are matters of public rec- 
ord filed with the states and with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and a 
compilation of those statements, eliminat- 
ing only inter-company transactions so as 
to present the operations of the organiza- 
tion as a whole, is presented annually in 
the report of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 

The license contract between the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the 
associated companies was intended to af- 
ford, and has afforded, the 
lutely national 


from all 


basis abso- 
essential to a telephone 
system. Aside 
economy and 


questions of 
efficiency, a national wuni- 
versal service could not be provided at all 
by a large number of unco6drdinated local 
units. As a part of its plan, the contract 
provides in general terms for such serv- 
ices to the associated companies as can be 
most economically and efficiently rendered 
by one central agency. It includes the 
obligation on the part of the American 
company to construct, operate and extend 
the long distance connecting the 
various companies into an harmonious na- 
tional operating unit. 


lines 


The payment under this contract of 4% 
per cent of the revenue to the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. is not a levy 
of tribute. It is an apportionment among 
the state services of the compensation 
which must necessarily be paid for the 
extremely valuable benefits which they re- 
ceive from the national organization. 

Logical operating 
bounded -by 


divisions are not 
state lines. A _ division be- 
tween national and sectional toll lines can- 
not follow state lines. The undertaking 
by the national organization to construct, 
maintain and extend the long lines is not 
a device for taking away from the state 
organizations the cream of the toll busi- 
The long lines 


ness. form one part of 
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the national machine, designed to handle 
such long distance service as may be most 
efficiently and economically provided 
through this means, and so designed to 
make the national machine as a_ whole 
operate most efficiently and economically. 

Purpose of 444 Per Cent Contract. 

The purpose of this contract is to pro- 
vide a national universal service which 
shall be as efficient and economical and of 
as high standard as is attainable. It pro- 
vides that all services essential to that 
end shall be rendered to the associated 
companies for a compensation adjusted 
upon an equitable basis. 

The license contract is usually between 
two companies in which there is a com- 
munity of interest, although when the 
contracts were originally made this was 
not true, the parties then being entirely 
independent of each other and dealing at 
arm’s length. The present relations be- 
tween the companies suggest that you 
closely scrutinize these contracts. The 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
does not object to such scrutiny; on. the 
contrary, it is constantly inviting it. Con- 
tracts made between corporations subject 
to a common control are not illegal. If 
close scrutiny develops the fact that they 
are fair, they must be accepted. It is only 
where such scrutiny shows them to be so 
unfair as to demonstrate an abuse of the 
relations between the parties to the ma- 
terial injury of one of them that the in- 
jured party may complain. 

Concretely, whether any license contract 
of the Bell system is unfair to the licensee 
or whether its effect is to work serious 
injury to the licensee, is a legitimate mat- 
ter of inquiry, but the inquiry is as to 
the effect of the contract upon the licensee, 
not as to its effect upon the American 
company; and if such inquiry develops 
that the contract 
censee, that the benefits received by the 
licensee under it not only exceed the pay- 
ments which it makes, but are to be eval- 
uated at many times the amount of such 
payments, then the contract stands upon 
the same basis as any other contract. 

Of whatever the Bell system has ac- 
complished in the way of realization of its 
ideal of a national service or in the way 
of improvements in the service or econo- 
mies in the service, the public is the bene- 
ficiary. The license contract arrangement 
which has made this all possible has 
passed the essential test. It has been of 
far greater value to the public than what 
the public has paid on account of it. 

Cost of Services Rendered. 

You have sometimes asked for the cost 
of the services under the contract per- 
formed by us within a state. It is im- 
possible for us to ascertain the cost of 
the services rendered to an associated com- 
pany for any state. Let me give you an 
example: We spent over $400,000 in the 
state of Connecticut on study and experi- 
mentation with the railroad to determine 


is beneficial to the li- 
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how our service and the electrical trans- 
portation service could exist side by side 
without detriment to our service. 

That was not a service primarily for the 
state of Connecticut. It was a service for 
the whole system. We are spending this 
year, and every year, large sums in the 
improvement of the art of telephony with 
no knowledge as to where and when the 
first application of improvements 
wil be made. There can be no way of 
determining the cost of such services as 
these by states. 

Then the question is sometimes asked: 
“What is the cost of these services for all 
of the states, and what does the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. receive 
for them?” 


Purpose and Business of A. T. & T. Co. 


From our point of view, the whole pur- 
pose and business of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. looks to a single 
end—furnishing a national telephone serv- 
ice. For that purpose it was organized; 
for that purpose it owns stock in the op- 
erating companies; for that purpose it 
owns stock in a manufacturing company: 
for that purpose it spends money upon a 
great variety of services to the operating 
companies; for that purpose every dollar 
of its expense is incurred. 

Our income from these operations 
comes from interest, dividends, from the 
earnings of the long lines department, 
and from payments under the license con- 
tract. These sources of income are sep- 
arate and distinct, so that the amount of 
the income derived from any particular 
source may readily be ascertained with 
substantial accuracy. 

This is not true as to the expense items. 
They are all devoted to the single pur- 
pose of the company, and it is not pos- 
sible under the system of accounts pre- 
scribed for the company, or under any 
system of accounts which we have been 
able to devise, accurately to allocate ex- 
penses of the company specifically to that 
portion of the license contract which coy- 
ers the general services rendered to asso- 
ciated companies. 

This question has interested us as well 
as you, and we have tried to solve it from 
time to time. Our estimates have led us 
to conclude that we spend on these serv- 
ices substantially all or more than the 
4% per cent payments. 

Another question sometimes asked is: 
“Why is the payment for these services 
made in the form of a percentage upon 
revenue?” 

Since it began to be made in that way 
about 20 years ago there have been many 
changes in the official families of the com- 
panies, parties to the contract. Many men 
coming into positions when that contract 
became one of their responsibilities have 
themselves asked that question. No one 
has suggested a better or fairer way. 

Any attempt to apportion values to dif- 
ferent parts of the business would meet all 


those 
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of the difficulties that would go with an 
attempt to apportion value by states. It 
has seemed to me that the method was the 
logical one. The benefits from the serv- 
ice accrue in benefits to the public in lower 
rates or better service. How can they be 
measured better than by a relation to what 
is paid for service? 

The better case a man has, the more it 
is to his interest that the one passing upon 
the merits of his case should be well in- 
Obviously, a com- 
mission, keeping in close touch with the 
operations and results of operations of a 
public service, will be better informed 
than any agency which only occasionally 
attempts to inform itself on the occasions 
when a change in the charges to the pub- 
lic is to be considered. That is why we 
have consistently advocated regulation by 
commissions. In 1913 Mr. Vail made this 
statement : 


formed as to his case. 


We believe in and were the first to ad- 
vocate state or government control and 
regulation of public utilities; that this con- 
trol or regulation should be by permanent 
quasi-judicial bodies, acting after thorough 
investigation and governed by the equities 
of each case; and that this control or reg- 
ulation, beyond requiring the greatest ef- 
ficiency and economy, should not inter- 
fere with management or operation. 

We believe that these bodies, if they are 
to be permanent, effective and of public 
benefit, should be thoroughly representa- 
tive; they should be of such character and 
should so conduct their investigations and 
deliberations as to command such respect 
from both the public and the corporations 
that both will without question accept their 
conclusions. 


We believe that the best results for the 
service and, therefore, for the public will 
be attained by a relation of confidence and 
co-operation between the commissions and 
ourselves. We intend to deserve the con- 
fidence of the commissions by the utmost 
frankness and straightforwardness in our 
dealings with them, and we hope for a 
time when the commissions will be kept so 
well informed continually as to our op- 
erations and results and problems and 
necessities that the great expense of oc- 
casional investigations may be saved. 

We are making systematic efforts to 
widen the ownership in the Bell system be- 
cause people will inform themselves and 
their neighbors about the operations of an 
institution in which they are partners, and 
we welcome every opportunity to increase 
the knowledge of our operations among 
telephone users. No institution is more 
publicly owned. Its plant has been built 
out of savings of the people. It is being 
extended out of such savings. It is the 
people’s institution more than any other. 

From the character of its ownership and 
because a large proportion of the people 
of this country depend upon the Bell sys- 
tem for their telephone service, its man- 
agement and operation is a trust and ob- 
ligation to the public which must be ful- 
filled to the satisfaction of the public. 

(Please Turn to Page 23.) 
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Story of a Lineman’s Broken Back 


Here Is An Excellent Example of the Heartless Cruelty of a Soulless Corpora- 


tion—A Lineman Fell from Pole and the Doctors Gave Him But Two or 
Three Weeks to Live—Today He Is Putting in Full Time at Work Every Day 


A lineman fell from a telephone pole 
and broke his back. His real name was 
not Fred Brown, but for the purposes of 
our story that is what we shall call him. 
He had been working on a 25-foot pole in 
a toll lead and had just finished cutting- 
in a “fan” transposition between 17 and 
18, and 19 and 20. He had unsnapped his 
safety belt and was trying to straighten 
cut the blocks he had been using when 
both hooks cut out and he lit on his 
back on top of a fence post at the foot 
of the pole and rolled off into the field. 

The foreman saw him fall and called to 
Bill Jones, who was working on the pole 
nearest Fred, to see if he was hurt. He 
was still lying in the field when Bill 
came up and laughingly said he was not 
hurt, but for some reason or other he 
could not move his feet. 


By the time the foreman got to him, his 
back was hurting him badly and he seemed 
to be rather dazed. The boys picked him 
up, lifted him over the fence and placed 
him on a bed made of their heavy coats 
and sweaters in the back of the truck; 
and as it was near quitting time and 15 
miles to the city, the foreman said they 
had better go in. Before starting back to 
town the foreman took his test set and 
called in to the hospital to arrange for 
a place for Fred and also to call the com- 
pany’s doctor to be read¥ when they got 
there. 

It was only 15 miles to town, but they 
had to drive slowly on account of Fred, 
who, before the trip was over was suf- 
fering a great deal. There were four 
other linemen, two groundmen, the fore- 
man and a truck driver in the gang Fred 
was working in. 

During the long ride to town but little 
was said by anyone, although it could 
plainly be seen that the four other line- 
men were slightly cursing the day they 
learned to climb poles. Of course, they 
were not sure Fred’s back was_ broken, 
hut they knew the chances were against 
lim and to one who was making his liveli- 
hood by climbing, it did not furnish very 
appetizing food for thought. 

When they arrived at the hospital an 
\-ray examination showed that Fred’s 
back was broken and that his condition 
was practically hopeless. The company 


doctor said he might last a few days or 
that he might live a few weeks, but more 
than likely a week or two would end 
it all. 

The next day out on the job was not 
. pleasant one. Very little was said about 
red, but a great many things were said 








This story is true in every detail ex- 
cepting the names of the participants. 
The company “Fred Brown” worked 
for is one of the big operating com- 
panies. 

It did not take advantage of the ad- 
vertising possibilities of this story to 
tell it to the public, or to spread it 
among its employes. Its employes, 
however, heard of it from other em- 
ployes and they realized that a com- 
pany that was interested enough in one 
of its men to take care of him in the 
manner Fred had been taken eare of, 
was the kind of a company they wanted 
to work for. 











which were not at all complimentary to 
the company. Of course, they all knew 
the accident was unavoidable, but they 
were not satisfied with their wages and, 
although it would be just as bad to get 
hurt working for good wages as low 
wages, it gave an opportunity for com- 
plaint and discussion. 

Fred did not get along very well at the 
hospital and day by day as the foreman 
called to inquire about his condition, he 
could not help noticing how the situation 
grew more hopeless. Although his condi- 
tion became gradually worse, Fred ling- 
ered on day after day, and week after 
week, until two months had elapsed. The 
doctors said he could not live much 
longer, that nothing could be done for 
him, so he was simply made as comfort- 
able as possible under the circumstances. 

The boys who had worked with him in 
the gang gradually forgot about him as 
the newness of the tragedy wore away. 
In fact, it seemed that no one had time 
to care very much. He was a company 
patient, cared for by the company doctor 
and, besides, the case was considered 
hopeless. So as time went on, the case at- 
tracted less and less attention. 

Fred had a wife and a little daughter 
down at the state capital, where their 
humble home was located. He had never 
worked away from home before, but work 
was scarce this spring and in order to 
make a living he had taken a job in the 
toll gang. When the accident happened 
his wife had been notified and she came 
to the hospital and remained with him a 
few days. Financial resources were 
small and Fred had not been working 
much during the winter, so after a week 
at the hospital she was compelled to go 
back home and earn a living. 

After the second week she received the 
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part-time compensation provided for by 
the state laws and this, together with what 
she could earn washing and sewing for 
the neighbors, helped keep the little home 
together. 
After the first month it seemed that she 
was the only one who remembered. 

Fred’s condition at this time was truly 
pitiful. Apparently there were no hopes 
for his recovery, and it seemed to him 
that with the exception of the daily letter 
he received, no one cared. The nurses 
and the doctors were kind to him, but his 
case was a hard one to care for and, 
after a few weeks had passed, he could not 
help feeling they would all be glad when 
After all, he 
was just a company patient and, of course, 
the company didn’t care. He was abso- 
lltely without hope and so homesick he 
wished he could end it all. 


Each day she wrote to Fred. 


he was out of the way. 


After Fred had been in the hospital two 
months, the union he belonged to brought 
up the case for discussion at one of its 
meetings. The insurance he carried in 
the union would be enough to take care 
of his funeral expenses and that was all. 

One of the union’s organizers happened 
to be present at the meeting and took oc: 
casion to comment, in a five-minute talk 
to the members present, on the heartless- 
ness of the corporation for which they 
were all working and to elaborate on the 
example they had before them in Fred’s 
case of how little the company really 
cared for its men. At the close of the 
meeting the men were almost unanimous 
in agreeing that plans should be laid for 
a general strike in the near future. 

It was about this time that one of the 
department heads of the telephone com- 
pany returned to his office one day after 
lunch and found two men sitting at his 
desk engaged in an earnest discussion. One 
of the men was the company physician, 
who was taking care of Fred’s case, and 
the other was a surgeon from New York, 
who was a specialist in treating broken 
backs. He had been secured by the com- 
pany after a long search to make a spe- 
cial study of Fred’s case and to determine 
it there was any possible way of saving 
his life. 

As the department head came into his 
office the surgeon was describing a pos- 
sible method of performing an operation 
which had at least a degree of probability 
of being successful. So interested were 
the two in the subject that for a half 
hour they sat there while the surgeon from 
New York described method after method 
which might be used in the special case at 
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hand, any one of which might prove suc- 
The question seemed to be— 
which operation would carry with it the 
least danger to the patient and the great- 


cessful. 


Finally the two arose and left the office 
still earnestly engaged in conversation, 
and it was a month or more before the 
department head heard any more about 
the case. He then found that the surgeon 
had gone to the hospital that afternoon 
after leaving his office and had told Fred 
that he thought he could cure him. 

He told him the company had 
searched the country over to find some- 
one who might be able to save his life 
and how they were going to do every- 
thing in their power to have him cured; 
that while they were not legally respon- 


how 


sible to do anything more for him than 
they were then doing, they realized their 
moral obligation to him and intended to 
fulfill it. 

He then told Fred that he thought the 
operation would be more successful if 
conducted in a certain hospital in the capi- 
tal city of the state and that, as soon as 
he could stand the trip, he wanted to 
move him there for the operation. The 
surgeon did not let him know that he 
knew he was homesick and that he also 
knew Fred’s home was next door to the 
hospital to which he was to be taken. 

It seemed to be just a coincidence that, 
after Fred had been placed in a plaster of 
paris cast to prevent further injury to his 
back and had taken the long ride on the 
train to the capital, he was placed in a 
room in the hospital where, from his cot, 
he could look out of the window into his 
own backyard and see his wife at work in 
their littlke home and his little daughter 
playing on their back porch. 

Those who are familiar with the influ- 
ence on the body of one’s mental condi- 
tion will not be surprised to know that 
Fred increased rapidly in strength for a 
few days after his trip. Within two weeks 
he underwent an operation, which entirely 
removed the pressure from his spinal 
cord; in fact, the operation was success- 
ful in every way. The broken vertebra 
was carefully joined together with silver 
screws to prevent its slipping out of 
place until nature knit it securely together 
again. 

Six weeks later Fred was walking and 
in another month was on the pay roll. 
Of course, he was not at his old job, but 
it was not because he was physically un- 
fit. He concluded he had served his time 
as a lineman and that the company had 
other work with possibly greater oppor- 
tunities for him. 

For some reason or other the big strike 
contemplated by the linemen never ma- 
terialized. Several meetings were held 
after Fred had been operated on, but it 
seemed most of the boys had lost inter- 
est in the project. An employes’ associa- 
tion was being formed by the company, 
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PIE ANY OLD WAY 
By Miss Anne Barnes 
Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Recently, [| went into one of those small town cafés 


the kind, you know, 


where the flies are served before the customers are and again at the same 


time we are served, 


fectly good meal which is jerked out from under it. 


Of course, we can’t blame a fly for following up a per- 


And so Lt thought that 


for the good of humanity | would make a suggestion as the waitress, a pretty 


blond with so much hair that she would never miss one, 
“The flies are troublesome, aren't they?” 


menu card. 


“Yes, they are terrible; so many 


table 


| remarked as I glanced over the 


came to my 


people comin’ and goin’ all the time,” 


she replied, as she probed her jaw with a toothpick. 


“It would be nice if you had one of those glass cases for your pies.” 


“Oh, I don’t know. 
shuttin’ our pies up in a glass case. 


Our customers would think we were puttin’ on airs, 


People can see them settin’ there on the 


counter and don’t hafta ask, ‘What kind of pie you got?’” 


She jerked a napkin from her shoulder and wiped my service plate. 


She 


was a pretty girl, I reflected, as she stood there with the sun shining on her 


soft, fluffy hair 


rights of hairpins to keep it from roaming at will. 


she had such quantities of it 


that it 


Funny, isn’t it, how much 


seemed to defy the 


we admire pretty, glossy hair when it is attached to a head, but when we see 


one of those same soft, clingy hairs shimmering in the sunlight on the table 


cloth, how grewsome it is. 


Of course, [ never ate at that café again. 


Our patrons cannot sce 


from our door if we serve 


us as we serve them, but we can 


them in an indifferent 


turn business 


manner. We may say 


exactly the correct thing, but the way we say it is what counts. 
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which would give the employes a voice in 
establishing and disputes 
of all kinds regarding wages and working 
conditions. Fred was one of the first 
ones to voluntarily join the association 
and wrote a letter to one of the boys in 
his old line gang which resulted in their 
joining 100 per cent strong. 

The day after the boys had joined the 
association, 


wages settling 


Bill Jones remarked to one 
of the other linemen in the gang that he 
was willing to help the company in most 
any way he could, since he had found 
that it would stand by its men when they 
needed help. 

Texas Association Announces Date 

and Place of Convention. 

The annual convention of the Texas 
Independent Telephone Association will be 
held at the Hotel Adolphus in Dallas, 
March 20 to 23, according to a recent an- 
nouncement. 

The committee is working on the pro- 
gram for the meeting and the results so 
far predict that it will be one of excep- 
tional interest. ; 


Texas Association to Have District 
Meeting December 13. 

The Texas Independent Telephone As- 
sociation will hold the sixth, and possibly 
the last, district meeting of the year at the 
Blackstone Hotel in Tyler, December 13. 

As the time is drawing near for the 
next session of the Texas legislature, the 


officers of the association urge that every 
member who can attend the Tyler meet- 
ing, do so. The officers expect to be able 
to give out information at that time con- 
cerning the part Independent telephone 
men must take im the next legislature. 
Other will be 
taken up at the meeting and there will be 
an excellent program of informal talks. 


subjects of importance 


Cumberland Bell Makes Mississippi 
a Separate Division. 

The state of Mississippi has been made 

a separate 


division of the Cumberland 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., with W. A. 
Deale as division manager at Jackson. 
Company officials declared the creation 
of the new district was necessitated by 
the growth and importance of Mississippi. 
Heretofore Louisiana and 
together have constituted Division No. 4 
of the company, with headquarters at New 
Orleans. 


Mississippi 


Under the new arrangement each 
state will be a separate division, the Louisi- 
ana headquarters remaining at New Or- 
leans and the Mississippi 
moving to Jackson. 

Mr. Deale, the new manager, 
is a native of Macon, Miss., and has been 
in the telephone business in the state for 
12 years, 


headquarters 


division 


having acted as manager at 
Amory and Columbus and as district man- 
ager at Meridian and Jackson. 

The growth of the telephone industry 
in Mississippi is indicated by the fact that 
the state has 131 Cumberland exchanges. 
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J. L.W. Zietlow, Dakota Pioneer, Dead 


Founder of Dakota Central System Passes Away After Several *. ecks’ IIl- 
ness—Started With Aberdeen Exchange in 1886—Pioneer in St: 
Hard Work and Grit Overcome Obstacles 


ing 

With the death of J. L. W. Zietlow, of 
Aberdeen, S. D., founder of the Dakota 
Central Telephone Co., Independent tele- 
phony has lost another of its real, hard- 
Zietlow 
died at his home in Aberdeen on Tuesday 
Novemher 14—at the age of 


lighting, practical pioneers. Mr. 


morning, 


72—after suffering for several weeks with 
a blood ailment for which no cure has 
been found. 

The central office of the company at 


\berdeen was closed on Thursday after- 


noon so that the officers and employes 
could attend the funeral. Many were 
present from out of town and _ several 


came from other states. 

A man with something more than a de- 
sire for progress—with a determination 
which surmounted misfortunes that would 
weaker characters, a 
built in 
quirements, and a spirit that insisted upon 


have discouraged 


foresight which advance of re 
a reciprocity of fair treatment—Mr. Ziet- 
low earned the prominent place which he 
had held for the last several years among 
telephone men. 


blended all 


those elements of achievement which are 


In his career there was 
launched in humble beginnings and grow 
through unwavering belief and persistent 
effort to the crown of success. 

\s a pioneer telephone man in South 
Dakota, Mr. Zietlow’s history is inti- 
nately bound up with the development of 
state. He not 
built the first exchange in Aberdeen, but 
first toll South 
Dakota, the embryo from which grew the 


telephony in the only 


he erected the lines in 
connecting almost every 
Dakota east of the Mis- 
and the 
North 


present system 
South 


ourt River, part of 


town in 
Minnesota 
two southern tiers of counties in 
Dakota. 
While 
le took a firm position on the matter of 
idequate returns. 
this that caused the growth of the 
ompany from a single exchange in Aber- 
(cen with 65 subscribers to an organiza- 
with 93 exchanges and 30,000 sub- 
state. 
Mr. Zietlow was likewise a pioneer in 
theory of depreciation. 


“service first’ was his principle, 


It was such a_ policy 


ibers in the 


ancing the 
irs ago, when it seemed to take every 
cent that a company had to keep it going, 
n it seemed impossible to set up a re- 
this man preached the gospel of 
depreciation—and practiced it, too. 


\t the first annual meeting of the 
United States Independent Pioneers Tele- 
Phone Association, Mr. Zietlow told how 
he | 


ie had been laughed at in those early days 
lor his staunch support of the doctrine 


txchanges and Toll Lines 


“depreciation” which is now accepted 
everywhere as one of the first principles 
of business 

He took part in a 
subject at the 


November and again, at the South Dakota 


success. 
that 
convention last 


discussion on 
national 


annual convention last May, when he gave 
“The Problems of Main- 


Depreciation,” 


an address on 


tenance and being recog- 
nized as an authority on both the theory 
and practice sides of the question. 


Mr. Zietlow 


1850, in northern Germany, where he at- 


was born December 18, 


The Late J. L. W. Zietlow Overcame Dif- 
ficulty After Difficulty in Building Up 


the Extensive System of the 
Dakota Central Company. 


tended the public schools, and where at an 
carly age he learned the watchmakers’ 
trade. 

In the spring of 1868, at the age of 17, 
he came to the United States, landing at 
Quebec, Canada, and going from there by 
rail and lake to Milwaukee, Wis. 

Although a stranger in a strange land, 
he did not long remain idle, but engaged 
himself to a farmer near LaCrosse at a 
salary of $100 per year and board, of 
which he saved $35. The second year he 
received $150. 

In 1872 he obtained employment in a 
machine and blacksmith shop, in which he 
acquired his first ideas of electricity. One 
day, touching a wire near the flywheel 
of the engine which carried a large belt, 
he received a shock of static electricity, 
which aroused his curiosity. He at- 
tempted to inform himself of the cause 
by reading books on electricity. 

He moved to Winona, Minn., in 1873, 
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in Build- 


where he wi> employed in a sawmill, in 
which he met with an accident that caused 
Added to this 
which he had 
deposited his savings failed, leaving him 
practically where he was in 1868. 

However, being 
domitable courage and a practical mind, 
he decided that a commercial course 
would soonest put him on his feet again. 
He took such a course at the Naperville 
College, Naperville, Il. 

He returned to Winona in 1874 and ob- 


the loss of his right arm. 


misfortune, the La:k in 


possessed of an in- 


tained a position with a lumber concern, 
scaling lumber. ile remained there until 
the fall of 1879, when he was employed at 
Stillwater, Minn., for a 
receiving clerk, 
former position in Winona. 

He married Martha Hewitt at Newton, 
Wis., in 1878, and in 1880 they went to 


South Dakota and took up a homestead 


short time as 


returning again to his 


near what is now Athol, Spink County. 

At this time he became connected with 
the Northwestern Mfg. & Car Co., state 
prison Stillwater, Minn., 
and obtained a 
knowledge of the workings of the tele- 
phone and electric clock systems. 

He moved to 


contractors at 


where he experimented 


1886, and 


was employed at a salary of $75 a month 


Aberdeen in 


by the Aberdeen Telephone Exchange Co.. 
of which §S. 
For that 
lirst 


H. Jumper was president. 
Mr. Zietlow built the 
exchange in the territory now oc- 


company 


cupied by the Dakota Central Telephone 


Co. The switchboard was _ operated 
alternately by his wife, his daughters, 
and his son, J. Ford Zietlow — who 


from boyhood has helped his father 
through all the years and who is now gen- 
eral superintendent of the company. 

In the fall of 1886 Mr. Zietlow started 
building the toll system and continued 
expanding it until 1889, when the Bell 
company commenced action to close up the 
Independent exchanges. Between that 
year and 1896 the Independent industry 
in the state passed through a crisis and 
the prospect was rather discouraging at 
times. 

In fact, the Bell had so far won others 
in the Aberdeen concern to agreement that 
papers had been signed to abandon the 
equipment for the sake of Bell patents. 
Mr. Zietlow refused to agree and when 
the others wanted to quit, he took their 
stock and carried the enterprise along. 
No litigation ensued because of prior use 
in Mr. Zietlow’s work of a bridging idea 
that the Bell company later patented. 
However, it brought a delay in his work 
and during the interval 1889-1896, he 
bought and operated an electric lighting 
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Kenton, Ohio 


Above are pictured a few of the many 
exchanges in which rural lines are operated 
automatically. This is additional evidence 
of the flexibility of automatic equipment, 
which is designed to meet conditions,andnot 
to impose restrictions. Our sales engineers 
willbe gladtoanswer all inquiriespromptly, 
and without imposing any obligation. 
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AreYour Lines Good Enough 
for Good Transmission? 


iw so, they are well suited to meet the requirements 
of automatic operation of your exchange. 


Strowger Automatic equipment is designed with a 
wide margin of safety in operation. Lines will 
become unsatisfactory for voice transmission long 
before they reach a condition where failure of switch 
operation is possible. 


The line requirements imposed by automatic opera- 
tion, (metallic construction and reasonably good in- 
sulation,) are requirements not only of automatic 
equipment but of any and all equipment that is to 
give reliable and satisfactory service. 


Automatic Electric Company 
ACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


BRANCH OFFICES: 





New York City Cleveland Philadelphia 
21 East 40th St. 415 Cuyahoga Bldg. The Bourse Bidg. 
__. Columbus Boston Rochester 
q 518 Ferris Bldg. 445 Tremont Bldg. Mercantile Bidg. 
H ins Detroit Washington Cincinnati 
4 525 Ford Bldg. 905 Munson Bldg. Union Central Bldg. 
: o38 s Los Angeles Pittsburgh Kansas City 
' 8 San Fernando Bldg. 608 Fulton Bldg. 1001 New York Life Bldg. The dial is a boon to both sub- 
, ASSOCIATED COMPANIES: scriber and operating com- 
| INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE SALES AND ENGINEERING CORPORATION, New York pany. Totheformer it means 
International Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd., London better and more reliable serv- 
Compagnie Francaise pour V’Exploitation des Procédés Thomson-Houston, Paris ice: t th latt 
Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., Liverpool ice; CO e aller a proper 
Automatic Telephones, Australasia, Ltd., Sydney and cerlain net profit. 
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plant at Aberdeen, which he later sold. 

He took up his telephone extension pro- 
1896 and constructed sev- 
eral new toll lines. This enterprising and 
yet carefui man knew that 
the time would come when the public 
realize the long 
distance service. 


gram again in 
business 


would convenience of 

Early the next year the results of his 
prudent judgment began to materialize. 
Owing to the heavy snowstorms of the 
winter of “96 and the high water of the 
spring, railway and telegrapi 
badly interrupted, 
demands upon the long 
In one day the re- 
ceipts for toll messages on the Aberdeen- 
Redfield line amounted to more than $70. 

The manner in which he worked with 
hrawn as well as brain to spread the use 
of the telephone is illustrated by a little 


follow ing 
communications were 
heavy 
facilities. 


making 
distance 


story told in one of the Aberdeen papers. 

It was during the high water in the 
spring of 1897 that Mr. Zietlow started 
out on foot to break in the 
line. He shoulder to 
Mellette a half bundle of wire, a dozen 
brackets and glass, his tools and a pair 


locate a 
carried on his 


of rubber boots. . 

He succeeded in closing the break, but 
nearly lost his life in his attempt to get 
the wire across a wide stream by making 
and flying a kite drawing over a No. 14 
wire, with which he pulled the larger 
wire across, attached it to the roof of a 
house and barn, which only raised the 
wire six inches above the water. 

Late in 1898 he organized and incor- 
porated the Dakota Central Lines, be- 
coming president of the corporation, with 
W. G. Bickelhaupt as secretary-treasurer. 
The old Aberdeen company was taken 
over and a period of arduous effort in 
building a stronger and a larger company 
followed. 

A reorganization took place in 1904 and 
the Dakota Central Telephone Co., was 
incorporated with the same officers. That 
company has flourished under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Zietlow until it now has 450 
stockholders, a capital of $5,000,000, a 
property valuation of about that amount, 
and one of the most beautiful buildings 
in Aberdeen as its home. 

If the whole story could be told—with 
its myriad instances of self-sacrifice, de- 
termination to go ahead against what 
seemed to be overwhelming odds and, 
through it all, an unflinching faith in 
the telephone and the fact that sometime 
the majority of people were bound to rec- 
ognize its usefulness and value—it would 
present an absorbing narrative of one who 
“was made of sterner stuff.” 

Activities aside from the telephone 
field also claimed Mr. Zietlow’s attention. 
He was a member and trustee of the 
Methodist church and a member of the 
Odd Fellows, the Elks, the Maccabees 
and the U. C. T. He was one of the 
trustees of the Dakota Wesleyan Uni- 
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versity at Mitchell and was a generous 
enterprises furthering the 
educational advantages of 


donor to all 
welfare and 
the state. 

J. L. W. Zietlow has gone, but he has 
left a footprint on the sands of time, 
a mark that younger men in the tele- 
phone world—whose duty it is to build 
a structure worthy of the solid founda- 
tion laid by the pioneers—seeing, may 
take heart again. 


Mcre Uniform Telephone Service 
Being Sought. 

The need of making tele- 
phone service available for all people in 
the state was emphasized in the discus- 
sions which took place at a conference of 
the Wisconsin State Telephone Associa- 
tion in Madison. Companies using old 
equipment were urged to replace it with 
modern telephone circuits in order to 
bring about the best state-wide service. 

It was reported that there are only four 
cases in Wisconsin where there is inter- 
ference between electric and telephone 
lines that effect the quality of service 
rendered. These cases, it was stated, will 
soon be remedied due to the greater co- 
operative spirit that has developed be- 
tween the telephone and electric com- 
panies, both of which interests are re- 
linquishing their individual advantage for 
the common good of all users of tele- 
phone and electric services. 

Arthur M. Taylor, president of the as- 
will appoint a committee to 
formulate definite rules of operating prac- 
tice and methods. This committee will be 
asked to report at the annual convention 
of the association in February. 


first-class 


sociation, 


Western Repairmen Right Behind 
First Blizzard of Season. 
Saturday, November 4, brought forth 


blizzard of the season in 
Northern Colorado and within a 50-mile 
zone in all directions from Cheyenne, 
Wyo. There were 300 poles down between 
Lodgepole and Pinebluff, Wyo., while the 
heavy ice on the wires broke them in many 
places. 

That the construction gangs did yeo- 
man service is evidenced by the fact that 
election night all wires were working and 
the election returns came in as though 
nothing had happened to the wires a few 
hours previous. 


the first real 


Bell Man President of Arkansas 
Utilities Association. 

At the fifteenth annual convention of 
the Arkansas Utilities Association—held 
in Hot Springs November 9—S, A. Lane, 
of Little Rock, division general manager 
of the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
was elected president. Other officers elected 
were: J. L. Longino, Pine Bluff, first 
vice-president; A. E. Maine, Mammoth 
Spring, second vice-president; R. I. 
Brown, Little Rock, secretary-treasurer. 
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It was decided to hold the 1923 con- 
vention at Pine Bluff. 

The convention adopted a 
expressing the interest of the association 
in the engineering experimental station 
at the University of Arkansas and the 
scientific research work it is carrying on 
It was recommended that all possible sup- 
port be given Dean W. N. Gladson oi 
the college of engineering, and that steps 
be taken to provide $15,000 to purchase 
necessary equipment for the experimental 
station within the next two years. 
Little 
delivered an address at the meeting and 
paid high tribute to the part taken by the 
utilities in the development of Arkansas. 


resolution 


Ex-Governor Brough, of Rock, 


Cincinnati Bell Stockholders 
Offered New Issue at Par. 


Stockholders of the Cincinnati & Subur- 
ban Bell Telephone Co. will be offered 
the right to subscribe to a new issue of 
stock at par in the proportion of one share 
of the new stock at par for each ten 
shares of stock held. The new 
amounts to $1,214,900. 

The right to subscribe will expire at 
the close of business January 4, and will 
be of record November 25. 


issue 


Wisconsin Bell Company Takes 
Over Chippewa County Company. 
The actual consolidation of the Chip- 
pewa County Telephone Co., of Chippe- 
wa Falls, Wis., with the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co., took place October 31. The 
uniting of the two lines gives Chippewa 
Falls connections with Bell 
subscribers in Chippewa Falls and Eau 
Claire. It puts toll services into 
effect at the Eagle Point and Jim Falls 
exchanges of the Chippewa company. 


subscribers 


also 


Northwestern Mutual Association 
(Ohio) Elects Officers. 


The 19th annual meeting of the North- 
western Assembly of Mutual Telephone 
Companies was held in the courthouse in 
Ottawa, Ohio, November 3. 

The following officers were elecetd at 
the meeting: J. W. Lowery, of Leipsic, 
president; Henry Williams, Ottawa, vice- 
president; and C. E. Kortier, Fort Jen- 
nings, secretary-treasurer. 

New A. T. & T. Stock Issue All 
Subscribed for. 


Announcement was made last week that 
subscriptions to the American Telephon 
& Telegraph Co.’s recent $118,000,000 stock 
offering show practically all stock sub 
scribed for. Less than 1 per cent was 
unsubscribed, the report showed. 

Subscriptions were received from mor 
than 135,000 persons, and about 85 per cen 
of the stock was paid for in full Novem- 
ber 1. The balance will be paid for o: 
the installment plan, which provides fo: 
final payment on July 1, 1923. 









‘Telephone Men Talk to Rate Makers 


It will not be completely fulfilled until 
rates are low enough to impel everyone 
to have a telephone in his own residence 
or office who ought to have one for his 
own convenience or the convenience of 
the country. Consistent with this belief, 
| feel safe in saying that the desirability 
of lower rates is more in our minds than 
in the minds of the public, and at least as 
much as in the minds of the commission- 
ers. 

The value of the service to the large 
user is so much in excess of its cost, and 
so much increased by a wider extension 
of the service, that I am firmly of the 
opinion that whenever a reduction is pos- 
sible it should be in the charges to the 
small user. It seems proper to me that 
commissions should take value into con- 
sideration in the making of rate sched- 
ules and I think that they should take it 
into consideration in comparing costs of 
service. 

The interest of the public and our in- 
terest are identical in the direction of 
greatest value which includes greatest ex- 
tension of the service at fair rates. Sound, 
efficient and regulation in- 
volves, therefore, co-operation between the 


economical 


commissions and our companies to produce 
that result. It involves, when the tim: 
comes for a change of rates, a study be- 
tween them as to what increase or de- 
crease in revenue is indicated, followed by 
another study on rates with a view to ef- 
fecting the necessary change in such a way 
as to make the service available to the 
greatest number. 

| can imagine a commission, in fulfilling 
its obligations, calling to account a com- 
pany not sufficiently alert as to its con- 
ditions and instructing it that its rates 
must be increased so that its service to the 
public may not be in danger. There have 
been cases where that kind of caution was 
necessary. 

Commission regulation, on the whole, 
has been satisfactory. We have intended 
to present our views to them fairly, com- 


Regulated 


icre is no dispute between Mr. Thay- 
er. company and our organization as to 
several questions. In the first place, we 
agice that there should not be duplicate 
tev hone plants in any community. And 
in the second place, we agree that there 
should be regulation of our business by 


disagree sometimes as to operating 
Practices—the Independent companies be- 
lieving in Independent metltods, Inde- 


Pendent equipment and Independent man- 
agement; and Mr. Thayer and his associ- 





(Continued from Page 16.) 


pletely, and in a straightforward way. We 
haven’t always reached standards. 
Commissions, as a rule, have manifestly 
intended to be judicial and fair. 


our 


Occa- 
sionally they have temporized. They have 
during the past three or four years passed 
through a very difficult period in which, 
in order to maintain service of the utili- 
ties, rate changes have been advances and 
not decreases. 

Since the termination of the period of 
federal control the associated companies 
of the Bell system have been before state 
commissions and other regulatory bodies 
in 205 separate proceedings, some of them 
involving the change in a rate in a single 
city, some of them involving changes in 
rates in practically all the cities of a state. 

The decisions of the commissions have 
been accepted in all but 20 cases, although 
in some of those cases accepted it has 
been felt by the companies that they were 
not getting all to which they were either 
legally or fairly entitled. If there seemed 
even a possibility of going on 
detriment to the 
sion of the service, they accepted the de- 
When we have appealed 
the commissions to the courts, it has been 
with reluctance and because we 


without 
maintenance and exten- 


cisions. from 
believed 
it our duty in order to preserve and ex- 
tend the service. 
have been taken into the courts, decisions 
have been rendered in 11. 
our contentions have been upheld. 

Take the Bell whole; it 
has an investment of about two billions of 
dollars, 200 
employes about 


In the 20 cases which 


In all but one 


system as a 


between and 300 thousand 


nine millions of 





serves 
customers directly and is responsible for 
returns to 400 or 500 thousand stock and 
security holders. That puts it among the 
largest business enterprises of the world. 
I do not mention this as a glorification, 
but only to call attention to this ad- 
vantage to the public in dealing with such 
an institution. 

We are about as conspicuous as a pyra- 
mid in a desert. We cannot afford, at the 


elephone 


ates in the Bell organization believing most 
thoroughly in their own methods. 

We agree, as Mr. Thayer has said to 
you, that there should be two groups in 
the telephone industry; that this is de- 
sirable from the public standpoint. We 
believe that it is most desirable from the 
standpoint of the industry. 

Does the public, whom you represent, 
believe that there should be two groups 
in the industry? That is the first ques- 
tion that you must answer. You represent 
the public in control of the two groups. 
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risk of losing any part of public approval. 


to vary a hair from the course toward 
the objective which we are convinced is the 
only objective that the public will finally 


And that 


which can be 


approve. is the best and broad 


est service given at fair 
We 


along the course, which means that none 
methods of 


rates. must have its approval all 


ope ration or of 
fall below the high 


of our our 
rules of conduct must 
est standards. 

I have been talking about the Bell sys 
tem of today, but we are all looking for 
ward to the task of tomorrow, and if we 
are to meet our increasing obligations, we 
must have the confidence and co-operation 


of the public and of you, its represen 


tatives. 
We are studying the probable telephone 
five, ten and 


requirements for the next 


fifteen years; we are considering the 


capital that will be 


new 
required to meet the 
demanded growth; we have men studying 
the innumerable inventions and _ technical 
improvements without which we could not 
We 
in big figures, big figures for 
terial 


reach our objective. have to think 
labor, ma 
resources, for if we 


and financial 


did not, we would be overwhelmed by th 
increasing public demands. 

If we can make you see our objective 
as we see it, if we can make the picturs 
of the future 
does in ours, I am confident that you will 


live in your minds as it 
see it as an objective of far-reaching na 
tional importance, which commands the ut- 
most seriousness on your part and on our 
that that 


such co-operation as 


part, and from seriousness 


should come will 
bring the results which the country de 
mands. 


a 


The convention gave Mr. Thayer a ris- 
ing vote of thanks for his address, after 
which President Carl D. Jackson of Wis- 
consin, who was in the chair, introduced 
Mr. MacKinnon, whose address on “Reg- 
ulated Telephone Competition” follows: 


ompetition 


If it is the belief of the public that there 
should be but one organization operating 
the telephone systems of this 
that belief will be expressed through you 


in your regulation of 


country, 
these companies. 
That is the only way we get your answer. 
That 
whether its influence has been properly 


is the only way the public finds 
expressed. 


There are in this country 600 points 
where our companies are competing by 
duplication with the Bell company. Three 


hundred out of these 6)0 points are in 
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the state of Pennsylvania, where there 
have been legal restrictions against the 
consolidation of telephone companies. 
These restrictions, so far as the legisla- 
ture is concerned, have been removed, 
but they are awaiting the final approval 
of the act by the supreme court. There- 
there are, outside of the state of 
Pennsylvania, 300 communities in which 
there are both Bell and Independent ex- 


f« re, 


changes. 

It has been the co-operative effort of the 
Bell organization and of our organization, 
to clear up these duplicate points, to the 
best of our ability protecting the service 
in every instance. 

It should be remembered, when you 
read of the attitude of the Independent to- 
wards the Bell, and the Bell towards the 
Independent organizations, that both of 
those organizations have foremost in their 
minds the one 
public. 


thought—service to the 
And when it resolves itself into 
a question of who shall operate at a point, 
the real answer always is: “He who best 
can serve the public at that point.” 

Frequently we find it necessary to say 
to the Bell company: “We cannot carry 
the load there; that is your .job.” And 
sometimes they say to us: “We do not 
want to go in there; that is your 
Service to the public is the aim of all of 
us. 


job.” 


As Mr. Thayer has said to you, there 
are some 14 million telephone stations in 
the United States, of which nine million 
are operated by the Bell companies. Of 
that nine million, some four million, in 
round figures,,are in the 25 principal cities 
of the United States, leaving five million 
outside of those cities, in which territory 
we also operate five million stations. 

The question that we ask of you today 
is: Is it your desire that the Independent 
group shall continue to operate in the 
field which it now occupies? Shall it con- 
tinue to operate those five million stations 
with their constantly increasing growth, 
growing today at the rate of some 250,000 
to 300,000 telephones a year? 

These five million Independent stations 
are located in 15,000 communities in the 
United States, and are operated by nine 
thousand separate units. And by separate 
units, I mean separate units—practically 
no one of these units controls the other 
unit. 


We have an association in practically 
every state which has no control over the 
units within the state—and we have the 
national organization, which has no con- 


trol. Our association attempts to crystal- 
lize opinion and express that opinion for 
the organization. The Bell company op- 
erates 150 units, 14 of which are their 
large subsidiary companies. The Bell 
companies are operating in some 6,000 
communities and our companies in 15,000. 

This, in brief, pictures to you the tele- 
phone situation in the United States. It 
is not necessary for me to tell you where 
we operate, to describe to you some of 
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those small cross-roads exchanges, nor to 
call your attention to some of our large 
efficient city exchanges. You have the 
picture, I know, before you. We are op- 
erating in practically every state in the 
Union, and are doing our best in an Inde- 
pendent way, to cover the field. 

We maintain that there are some com- 
munities in which an exchange can only 














President Fred B. MacKinnon, of U. S. 
Independent Telephone Association, Point- 
ed Out What Utility Commissioners Should 
Do in Solving the Problems of Telephone 
Companies and the Public They Serve. 


be operated by Independent methods. We 
grant you, when the matter becomes im- 
personal, where it becomes a matter of the 
investment of large sums of money, then 
the larger organization must take up the 
task. But, as long as the personal ele- 
ment enters into it, as long as neighbor- 
hood acquaintance counts, the best method 
is by the Independent method. 


It is not necessary for me to say any- 
thing to you about the history of the 
telephone situation in the United States, 
nor about that early time when there was 
duplication in practically every town in 
the country, when we were fighting and 
had a glorious time together. There was 
no fight, unless perhaps a_ bank fight, 
which was a harder fight than a telephone 
fight. 

It is not necessary for me to call your 
attention to how many a plant was started, 
or how some 6f our plants would refuse 
to take on the toll lines of Mr. Thayer’s 
organization—and in order to get into 
that territory, that organization cultivated 
the establishment of a mutual company; or 
how we, not being in the field, went in 
and organized a company of our own, and 
ran our toll lines out from it—all result- 
ing in duplication of exchanges. 

It is not necessary to call your attention 
to the fact that the growth of this Inde- 
pendent movement resulted in the estab- 
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lishment of large factories and manufac- 
turing concerns which are manufacturing 
for us today our telephone equipment. 
3ut I call attention to that in 
order to show you that, growing as we 


your 


have, we developed managers and engi- 
neers, and we have developed 
that are our own. 
those 


factories 
Our problem today is 
factories, to maintain 
that engineering and to maintain 
within our ranks efficient managers. 
And there is the point that I want to 
bring home to you today, to you collec- 
tively—not to you as individual state com- 
missions, but to you collectively—that the 
Independent group in the telephone in- 
dustry is a national group. It cannot be 


to maintain 


force, 


considered in any other way. 

If those of you who are handling the 
affairs of the telephone business in one 
state take into consideration the 
fact that in the other states there are in- 


cannot 


dividual parts of the same industry as are 
the units in your own state, and if you 
do not recognize that they are a part of 
a national group, you are overlooking an 
essential part of telephone regulation to- 
day. Our units in one state cannot main- 
tain themselves as an Independent organi- 
zation unless our factories are maintained. 
Our factories cannot be 
national 


maintained as 
factories unless that national 
group be maintained. 

You will ask me, perhaps, why the In 
dependent companies sell out. I have been 
asked that every time the newspapers car- 
ry the notice of an Independent company 
selling out. 

Our Independent companies began their 
work some 25 to 30 years ago. Many of 
the men who started those companies now 
have reached advanced years, where they 
want to be relieved of the load. Others 
who have come in since the beginning of 
those small companies now find themselves 
unable to keep pace with the financial 
situation and with the problem of manage- 
ment. But the one thing that bothers 
them more than anything else is the prob- 
lem of regulation. 

The average man in this country—I 
think I am safe in saying it—the average 
man in this country dislikes a lawsuit 
And the average operator of a telephone 
property regards a case before a commis- 
sion as a lawsuit; and it is -with the 
greatest reluctance that he goes before this 
court and takes this matter up with them. 
Also, he is not by temperament equipped 
in many instances for the new accounting, 
and for the submission of evidence to y: 

The result is that in many instance 
throws up his hands and says: “I m 
get out of this business, and turn it 0 
to someone else who is capable of han 
ing it.” 

And then comes our problem. In s1 
a case we must take over that propert 
because, as I said in the first place, 
first object is that of service to the | 
lic—by securing another man or comp 
to do it. 
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Our problem is the problem of every in- 
dustry—the problem of men and money. 
Where are we going to get the men to car- 
ry on the load, if we can get the money? 
And if we cannot get the men, we can- 
not get the money. 

These men who find themselves unable 
to carry the load any longer, for one 
reason or another, come to us and say that 
they must get out. If we cannot carry 
that load in that particular territory, if 
we cannot subsitute for that man, or can- 
not relieve an estate of a load which the 
estate cannot carry, then there is only one 
recourse—and that is to go to our’ other 
group in the telephone industry and say 
to them: “Gentlemen, here is a load that 
you must carry.” 

I want to say to you that the working 
out of these situations is today, and has 
been for years, a source of anxiety to us 
in the Independent group because we feel 
our responsibility to the public in maintain- 
ing that group, since, as I said in the first 
think it there 
should be two groups in the telephone in- 
dustry. 

And I want to say to you also that in 
our co-operative efforts with the Bell 
organization they have generally been fair, 


place, we necessary that 


they have generally evidenced a desire to 
be fair; and I have seen few cases where 
they appeared to attempt to take advan- 
tage of one of our company organizations. 

But there is a problem to be solved; and 
if we cannot solve it, we must not simply 
act the part of the dog in the manger and 
say to the other fellow: 
stay out.” 


“You have got to 


But we can go just so far in supplying 
money and men. We could go farther if 
we had the positive assistance of the state 
commissions in recognizing the necessity 
and desirability of a strong Independent 
group in the industry. 

Many of our men complain that efficien- 
cy and economy in operation are penalized 
by regulation—by regu‘atory methods. And 
it seems to me that there are grounds for 
that complaint. I could point you to a 
number of efficient Independent organiza- 
tions in this country—I will not name 
them, but you can name them yourselves, 
knowing your own states as you do—In- 
dependent organizations in this country 
that are operating their plants so efficiently 
hat the comparison with similarly operat- 

d plants in the territory by the 
Sell organization is very favorable to ours. 


same 


Yet, on account of the rigid rules laid 
lown either in your law, or by your pro- 
cedure, our companies are penalized for 
that efficiency rather than encouraged for 
their ability to secure better revenue, bet- 
ter net income, and better returns—are 
denied the encouragement which always 
should go to the individual for having 
done a piece of work a little better than 
the other fellow. 

_ Has not the time come in the regula- 
tion of telephones for you to be able to 
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base the rate at various sized exchanges 
upon your experience as to what should 
be paid in a certain community? Has not 
the time come when you can get away 
from the rigid appraisal and inventory, 
and grant to a man a reward for efficiency ? 
Has not the time come when you want to 
say: “In our approval of the Independent 
group we want to aid them in every way, 
and if they can operate more economically 
than the other fellow we should not penal- 
ize them and hold them down to the low- 
est possible return’ ? 

Has not the time come when the state 
commissions of this country shall stop 
devoting their entire time to appraisals and 
accounts, and shall have their men and 
their staff go out and inspect service? 
Shall they not go out and say to the com- 
munities of this country: “We are here 
to see what kind of service you are get- 
We are here to call this company 
to account for the 


ting. 
service. We have 
been in existence so long that we know 
what the rate ought to be in your own 
community. But what we are demanding 
now of the company that is serving you 
is that they shall give you service.” Has 
not the time come for you to shift about? 

I know the restrictions of the law. I 
know the 


restrictions of the procedure 


that is laid down for you by those laws. 








PUT JOY INTO BUSINESS. 


It wasn’t easy for me as a youth to 
forego the pleasures of other boys of 
my years and devote my time to study- 
ing law. Pleasure and play are the 
privileges of youth, certainly, but the 
business of showing the world that you 
are better than the next fellow is not 
without its element of joy. 

That certainly is what constitutes the 
crys and the cheers of a baseball game; 
the determination of one man to be 
victor over the other. That can be made 
the element of joy that makes it possible 
for one tender of a furnace to go on to 
the supervision of a mill while the other 
stays at his job forever, at odds with his 
fate and cursing the powers that be that 
give “an honest man” no chance in the 
world.—Judge Elbert H. Gary, chair- 
man of board of directors, United States 
Steel Corp. 








But has not the time come for this organi- 
zation, which is doing such efficient work 
in getting better regulation, to state pub- 
licly to all of the state legislatures that a 
uniform method of procedure in telephone 
regulation should be adopted, a method 
which will enable you to recognize econ- 
omy and efficiency, and will enable you to 
devote the time of your staff to the im- 
provement of the service rather than rais- 
ing rates. 

It seems to me that it is a problem we 
should work out—you, and the Bell com- 
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panies and ourselves speaking for the tele- 
phone industry to the commissions. 

The larger organization necessarily in- 
curs a greater expense in operation—we 
find that in our own organizations; the 
3ell company finds it in its organizations. 
It is necessary under present procedure in 
fixing the rate for a given sized exchange 
to fix that rate based upon the operating 
investment and the operating receipts and 
expenses of the larger organization. 

There is hardly a state commission but 
knows what is a justifiable rate to the 
Bell company for operation of a particu- 
lar exchange in that territory—one that 
will make a reasonable return on the in- 
vestment. My question to you is this 
why, if the Bell company is granted a 
sufficient rate at Podunk, is the Independ- 
ent company, which is operating the same 
sized exchange more economically over at 
Coal Center, penalized and made to oper- 
ate that exchange at a lower rate? 

Why can’t we have a certain classifica- 
tion of rates? That is my point. Once 
that classification is reached and arrived 
at, then instead of penalizing us, you en- 
courage us, and you stimulate the whole 
industry. 

I would not have you for a minute un- 
derstand that I am suggesting that you 
penalize the Bell company. The Bell com- 
any must earn a reasonable return. They 
have a wonderful system, and their or- 
ganization is absolutely necessary to the 
whole working out of this telephone prob- 
lem. But when we, operating by our 
methods, are able to operate more eco- 
nomically, and when we bring to the com- 
munities the personal elements which can- 
not be brought in by the greater organi- 
zation, certainly we ought to have our re- 
ward. 

Once that procedure is established then, 
as I have suggested to you, you can insist 
upon standards that you cannot 
now insist upon; and you can divert the 
attention of the engineering staff to the 
improvement of service, and thereby ren- 


service 


der a real service to every community in 
the state, which you are now prevented 
from doing because of the law and rules 
of procedure. 

* *K * 

A rising vote of thanks was tendered 
Mr. MacKinnon by the convention. While 
there was no discussion during the ses- 
sion, due to the lack of time in carrying 
out the association’s program, many of the 
utility commissioners expressed themselves 
as in hearty accord with the points made 
by the spokesman for the Independent tele- 
phone interests. 

They said their experience in commis- 
sion work showed with increasing force 
the importance of the Independent opera- 
tors in territory outside the large cities, 
and the necessity of having a strong Inde- 
pendent group to furnish comparisons in 
adjusting telephone rates. 

Chairman Reed of the Kansas commis- 
sion, then read the following address: 








Rates From the Public Viewpoint 


! There is no telephone voice in the 
whole country that can so authoritatively 
discuss these subjects as the men who have 
spoken here. Mr. Thayer is the head of 
the nearest approach to a complete mon- 
opoly in any important service or manufac- 
turing process that exists in the country 
today, and Mr. MacKinnon is the head 
of the struggling, somewhat ineffective 
remnant of the Independent telephone in- 
terests. 

Whatever else may be said about the 
policy of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., there can be no criticism of a 
lack of frankness. It proclaims its in- 
tention of perfecting and constituting a 
national monopoly of telephone service and 
sets forth in its annual reports the extent 
to which it has been successful in reach- 
ing that goal. 

From 1876 until the latter years of the 
last century the Bell telephone company, 
due to the patents held, had a virtual mon- 
opoly of the telephone service. The In- 
dependent telephone began to be in evi- 
dence about 1900 and its spread was rath- 
er rapid. 


In the first decade of the present cen- 
tury there was fierce strife between the 
Bell and Independent interests, which has 
been succeeded by a process of absorption, 
direct and indirect, of the Independent by 
the Bell. How far this process has gone is 


indicated by the last annual report of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
which gives the total number of telephones 
in the United States at about 14 million, 
of which 8,914,155 are Bell owned. This 
is a percentage of the total of 63.7. The 
Bell connecting telephone are numbered 
at about 4,466,064, or 31.9 per cent of the 
whole. 

How many of the latter classification 
are operated by companies in which the 
financial interest of the Bell predominates 
is difficult to estimate. At least it is clear 
that the acknowledged Bell ownership of 
the telephone interests of the country is 
substantially two-thirds of the whole, with 
a very considerable percentage to be add- 
ed through control of nominally Inde- 
pendent companies. If the public has not 
understood the situation, it is not because 
of any attempt to conceal the facts on the 
part of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 

The Congress of the United States and 
the legislatures of most, if not all, of the 
states have for decades legislated upon the 
subject of trusts and monopoly. The 
“horrible examples” which have been held 
up to us have been concerns like the 
Standard Oil Co., which controls 41 per 
cent of the oil refining processes of the 
country and 17 per cent of the crude oil 
produced; the United States Steel Corp., 
which is understood to control at this time 
something like 45 per cent of the steel 


manufacturing processes of the country, 
and the great packing interests, no one of 
which, however, controls more than about 
20 per cent of the total output of the pack- 
ing business of the country. 

It would probably be a shock to the 
public mind, and perhaps a surprise to 
many members of this association, to real- 
ize the extent to which the telephone serv- 
ice of the country has passed into the 
control of a single interest, even though 
participation in the financial support of 








TRUTH POINTS OUT ERROR. 


If a crooked stick is before us, you 
need not explain how crooked it is. Lay 
a straight one down by the side of it, 
and the work is well down. Preach the 
truth and error will stand abashed in 
its presence.—Spurgeon. 








that interest may be wide-spread as the re- 


sult of a very wise policy of increasing its ° 


available capital by diffusion among its 
customers, who after all are insignificant 
in the determination of policies; generally, 
as a matter of fact, without a voice, how- 
ever sma!l, in those policies. 

The extent to which the Bell telephone 
interests have absorbed and eliminated, as 
a serious business factor, competition from 
Independent telephone companies is evi- 
denced by replies received from some of 
the state commissions to letters written by 


me in the collection of material upon 


which to base this discussion of the sub- 
ject. Not all of the states furnished in- 
formation upon this specific point but 
enough of them did to accurately, I be- 
lieve, reflect the situation. State commis- 
sion utterances, beginning with the Empire 
State of New York, are as follows: 


New York: “There are very few In- 
dependent companies in the state of New 
York. Practically all of the so-called ‘In- 
dependent companies’ are controlled 
through stock ownership by the New York 
Telephone Co.” i 

Massachusetts: “The New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Co.,-which is a 
Bell company, controls the bulk of the 
service in Massachusetts.., There are but 
few Independent companies and they op- 
erate in sparselv-settled territory.” 

Maryland: “We have no Independent 
companies of any size operating in this 
state.” ‘ 

Tennessee: “The Cumberland Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. (which is a subsidiary 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co.) has competition only with three In- 
dependent companies in this state.” 

West Virginia: “The Chesapeake & Po- 
tomac Telephone Co. (a subidiary of the 
Bell) performs practically all of the tele- 
phone service in this state.” 

Colorado: “There are about 70 Inde- 
pendent companies in this state, exclusive 
of mutual companies, but these Indepen- 
dent companies operate in rural districts 
and form what may be denominated a 
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fringe to the system of the Mountain 
States Telephone & Telegraph Co. (the 
Bell subsidiary in Colorado). Very fre- 
quently there is a partial ownership by the 
Mountain States company in these Inde- 
pendent companies, and in practically all 
cases the Independent companies are dom- 
inated by the Mountain States company.” 

Wyoming: “There are very few Inde- 
pendent companies, and none in competi- 
tion with the Mountain States Telephone 
& Telegraph Co.” 

Washington: “It is difficult to compare 
the rates of the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. (the Bell subsidiary in this 
state) with those of other companies for 
similar service, as practically all the prin- 
cipal telephone properties in this state are 
operated by that company.” 


The statements quoted may be assumed 
to reflect with reasonable accuracy the sit- 
uation that prevails in the country. The 
answers quoted bar discussion on_ this 
point. From many other states similar 
information was received but not in a 
form to be so concretely quoted. 

Assuming that a practical monopoly ex- 
ists—and I don't think this will be seri- 
ously questioned — consideration then 
comes as to its effect. Telephone compan- 
ies make investments, render service and 
collect charges. li the establishment and 
operation of a monopoly did not increase 
the investment nor impair the service nor 
result in higher charges to the public, the 
discussion would then proceed upon acad- 
emic lines, being more a matter of theory 
than of practice. 

Such a condition would argue a rather 
different state of human nature than we 
have been prone to believe exists. It 
would reflect a degree of unselfishness that 
disregarded power and the ability to en- 
hance profits. 

It is not unfair to say that up to the 
present stage of the organization of our 
business society, these qualities have not 
been regarded as predominant, particularly 
in the great organizations that control 
the production of commodities and the 
performance of service that have come to 
be an essential part of our social fabric. 
But, if under the system of control that 
exists, a monopoly expensive to the public 
has been built up and the rendering of 
service is more costly than it would be 
otherwise, fair consideration should be 
given to that faci, 

In Kansas, it ig undeniably true that, 
comparing the situation as it relates to the 
Bell telephone subsidiary with companies 
Independently operated and furnishing an 
equally efficient service, the Bell invest- 
ment is reported as being greater per sta- 
tion, its operating expenses are higher, the 
rate of depreciation claimed is greater 
and in many cases excessive—or so regard- 
ed by the Kansas commission—and_ the 
charges to the public materially higher. 

No single phase of public utility regula- 
tion in Kansas has given the Kansas com- 
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National Sleeves have proven in practical tests to be 


stronger than the wire itself. Not only do they protect the 
joint from the weather, thus eliminating all danger from 
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moisture and corrosion, but they also add very materially to 
its tensile strength. 


National Sleeves mean quicker, better, stronger, more efficient and more economical joints— 
all of which is abundantly proven by the actual all-weather service of the millions in use. 
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been the 
subject of so much thought and concern, 
as the steady growth of the Bell interests 
following a ruthless and relentless nation- 


mission so much trouble; has 


al policy, crushing in one way or another 
competition and disregarding to a greater 
degree than any other utility in Kansas, 
the opinions, finding and orders of the 
Kansas commission. Is this situation pe- 
I think not. 

Indiana says: “We believe the Bell prop- 
erties are much more difficult of regula- 
tion because their operating expenses are 
The station cost of Bell 
telephones runs from 25 to 100 per cent 
greater than the 


culiar to Kansas? 


entirely too high. 


Independent telephones 
in towns of the same size. While we ad- 
mit that in many instances construction of 
the Bell properties is very much heavier, 
yet there can not be a difference of 25 to 
100 per cent in the cost. The 
Bell rates, as compared with those of In- 
dependent companies, are 
higher.” 


very much 

Upon this subject the calm and dispas- 
sionate voice of the old Green Mountain 
State of Vermont speaks: 

“The public may be in some, danger of 
being compelled to pay more than a fair 
compensation for use of the telephone if 
the Bell company continues to absorb all 
the smaller companies and so create a 
complete monopoly of the business. 

“It has been demonstrated that for local 
purposes competition in the telephone busi- 
ness is not desirable, so long as there is 
some authority to regulate rates and pre- 
vent their becoming excessive, because 
competition involves duplication of capital 
and service which must be paid for by the 
public; but if the monopoly is broadcasted 
over the whole country, the creature there- 
by created becomes so large and power- 
ful that it is difficult to restrain it and 
prevent its exacting, under one form or 
another, more than the public ought to 


pay. 


Some difficulty in obtaining comparison 


between rates exacted from the public 
by the subsidiary companies of the Am- 
erican Telephone & Telegraph Co. lies in 
the fact that in many of the states there is 
no Independent telephone operation furn- 
ishing a basis for such comparison. 

In correspondence and in personal con- 
ference with members of the state commis- 
sions I have found, however, practically a 
universal belief that the rates charged the 
public by the Bell companies are greater 
than sound business policy and economics 
would justify, and greater than is charg- 
ed by Independent companies where such 
are operated, and greater than would be 
charged if there were serious competition 
with the Bell service. 

Bell Monopoly and High Charges. 

I think it follows, therefore, and is 
shown by the records, that the approach 
to a Bell monopoly of telephone service 


has resulted in higher charges to the 
public. 
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Does the 
monopoly of the Bell telephone company, 
though charging a higher price for service 
to the public, result in a greater develop- 
ment of the use of the telephone and 
thereby confer an economic and __ social 
benefit upon society ? 


The next question follows: 


Bell and Independent Development. 

The answer, out of the experience and 
study of the Kansas commission, is most 
decidedly in the negative. Using as a test 
the extent to which telephone service inas 
been developed in communities served by 
compared — with 
similar communities in Kansas served by 


the Bell companies, as 


Independent companies, the answer is that 
in the Independent communities the de- 
velopment of telephone service is substan- 
tially 20 per than in Bell- 


cent greater 


served communities. 

In other words, in the Independent com- 
munities there is one telephone to every 
4.58 persons, while in the Bell communities 
there is a telephone to each 5.49 persons. 
I may fairly say here that this is a de- 
The 


used were as nearly the same size as pos- 


pendable comparison. communities 
illustration is a trifle 


more favorable to the Bell companies than 


sible. The basis of 


otherwise. (The result of this study is 
found on pages 6 and 7 of the report of 
the Kansas commission in its order dated 
June 23, 1921, in Dockets 
3642-3-4.) 

A not 
in Minneosta, 


3567-8-9 and 


dissimilar situation is disclosed 


which the Minnesota 


mission describes as follows: 


com- 


“The enclosed data will give you a gen- 
eral line-up on this situation which carries 
out your general proposition that the In- 
dependent have a larger de- 
velopment per population than the Bell. 

“Two this 


companies 


situation. 
First, the factor of personal pride in a lo- 
cal concern, including the wider distribu- 


factors influence 


tion of stock in the local company; and 
that the rates are 
lower and come within the financial reach 
of more people. 

The problem, as I see it, of development 
as between the Bell company and the In- 
dependent companies is whether or not 
the Independent company is furnishing 
sufficiently adequate service at the lower 
rate, and that the Bell company in the 
small community is 
standard of service.” 

One of the Independent companies in 
a recent letter to its customers said: “We 
have spent time and real money, not mere- 
ly to sell a few coils, but to the end that 
our customers may be able to continue 
functioning successfully in furnishing ef- 
ficient telephone service to their communi- 
ties, and protecting them against the ex- 
tremely high rates sure to be exacted by 
a state or nation-wide organization.” 

Making due allowance for the business 
zeal of the manufacturer quoted, I am 
rather strongly disposed to the belief that 
he has correctly stated the fact. 


the second factor is 


setting too high a 
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The Bell 
so far as 


company does not—at least 


Kansas is concerned—hide its 
telephone 

Its general counsel, in arguing 
before the 


views on the development of 
service. 
a case Kansas commission, 


made substantially the following _ state- 
ment: 
“The telephone is a luxury. 


the present 


Many of 
subscribers can not afford 
telephones because they can not afford to 
maintain the 
We had just as well face that 
situation now as any other time.” 


pay the rates necessary to 


sery ice. 


It is my 
belief, and it is the policy of the Kansas 


I do not hold to these views. 


commission, that every form of public util- 
ity service—telephone, railroad, gas, elec- 
tric light or water—should be as widely 
diffused as possible. The effort should be 
made to furnish some class of service on 
a basis of rates that would meet the needs 
of every class of citizenship, so far as 
that is possible. We regard the methods 
and practices of the Bell companies in 
this respect as contrary to what we believe 
to ke sound public policy. 

lf the rates charged by the Bell com- 
panies are higher than those charged for 
similar service by Independent interests, 
and if the higher charges serve to burden 
business and affect its development, then 
what argument could be offered for a na- 
tional monopoly as opposed to a reason- 
able diffusion of the telephone business 
among Independent and competing inter- 
ests? 

In using the term “competition” I do 
not mean a duplication of local exchange 
that mean, 
however, competition as between telephone 


service would be a waste. I 
companies operating in the same _ section 
and in the same state whereby compari- 
son can be made of investment, expenses 
and rates so as to afford a basis of de- 
termining if the investment and the op- 
We = are 
reaching a stage where that becomes more 
and more difficult, and at the present rate 
the opportunity will be entirely lost in a 
few years. 


erating costs are reasonable. 


It may be said that the Bell service is 
more efficient. So far as the Kansas com- 
mission is concerned it grants that, if com 
parison is to be made between Bell serv- 
ice in and with the 
small Independent plant in the smaller 
towns and villages. But that is not 
fair basis of comparison. 


cities large towns 


Telephone Service in Kansas. 

Our experience has been that compar- 
ing community with community, size for 
size, and condition for condition, the In 
dependent service in Kansas is substan- 
tially equal to that of the Bell. That 
view is also expressed by numerous state 
commissions in their replies to my inquir 

It may, and will be, urged for tl 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. that 
its research and scientific work has becn 
most valuable in the development of 
industry. I grant that without argu- 
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Of Lynton T. Block & Co. is to 
issue the most satisfactory and com- 
prehensive insurance to be had any- 
where— 


Furnishing absolute protection 
at cost 


Embodying all the standard 


features and more 


Covering special classes and se- 
lected risks 


Selling at established rates 


Returning savings at the end of 
the policy period, depending 
upon the individual experience 
of the risk. 

Giving a claims service that is 
not equalled elsewhere 


It is an honest policy, carried out in 
an honest way and gives a square 
deal under all conditions. 


This forms the creed of every mem- 
ber of the organization and has 
built up the reputation of Lynton T. 
Block & Co. until it is one of the 
best and most favorably known in 
the Mississippi Valley. 
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ment. It may be fairly offered, however, 
that the large Independent manufacturers, 
even though their business has year by 
year been slipping away through absorp- 
tion of Independent properties by the Bell 
monopoly, have contributed their share 
toward this development. And the acid 
test would be that Independent companies, 
operating entirely outside the Bell influ- 
ence and without use of the Bell equip- 
ment, have been able to furnish a service 
substantially equal in efficiency to the Bell 
service. 

It is my belief that there is no service 
which the state commissions can render 
to the public greater than that of 
quainting it with the telephone situation 


ac- 
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as it exists. To my mind the rapid pace 
at which we are traveling toward a com- 
plete telephone monopoly in the country is 
a threat to public service, and will impose 
a burden of hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars upon the users of telephone service, 
both local and long distance. 

I have found no disposition on the part 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. and its subsidiaries to cheapen the 
cost of service without impairing its effi- 
ciency. Our telephone service is the best 
in the world, but this applies to Independ- 
ent service with equal force, and our tele- 
phone rates, particularly many long dis- 
tance rates, are and should be recognized 
as an economic scandal. 
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Among the telephone men present at 
the convention were G. W. Robinson, pres- 
ident, and C. B. Randall, general counsel 
of the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., St. Paul, Minn.; J. A. Pratt, secre- 
tary of the Wisconsin Telephone Associa- 
tion; S. Odegard, president Common- 
wealth Telephone Co., Madison, Wis.; 
W. J. Melchers, general manager of the 
Union Telephone Co., Mich., 
Wm. A. Crumb, telephone expert for the 
city of Chicago. 

Accompanying Mr. Thayer were Vice- 
President W. H. Gifford: F. A. Steven- 
son, director of the long lines department, 
and C. D. M. Cole, assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the department of operation. 


Owosso, 


Depreciation from Another Angle 


Nebraska Commission Rules in Bell Case That a Company in Good Operat- 
ing Condition and with Good Reserve Should Set Aside Only Enough to Pre- 
serve That Condition—Reduces Depreciation Allowance to 8.5 Per Cent 


In its recent order fixing rates in the 
state for the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., the Nebraska State Railway Com- 
mission discusses the question of depre- 
ciation from a new angle. It concludes 
that when a telephone company has ac- 
cumulated a fund large enough to take 
care of all possible emergencies and has 
built and maintained its property in first- 
class operating condition, it is a question 
of setting aside enough to preserve that 
condition rather than the setting up of a 
sum to maintdin the integrity of the in- 
vestment. 

In previous orders the commission had 
allowed the Bell to set up 9 per cent 
annually of the fixed capital invested in 
its properties to defray maintenance costs 
and to create a reserve for unrealized de- 
preciation. In this order, it reduces the 
amount to 8.5 per cent. 

Previously it had directed that the basis 
of all charges to the reserve fund for 
accrued depreciation should be the full 
cost of replacements made in kind less 
salvage values of the property replaced. 

Basis of Depreciation. 

Where replacements are not made in 
kind, the basis of charge shall be the 
reproduction new value of the property 
displaced as of the time of purchase of 
the property installed, and the difference 
between that value and the cost of the 
property installed shall be debited or 
credited to the plant account according 
as the cost of the property installed shall 
be above or below the reproduction new 
value of the property displaced. No 


other charges of any nature shall be made 
to this fund. 

The commission says that while the 
Bell company handles its depreciation re- 
serve charges in a materially different 
manner than many other utilities under 
i‘s jurisdiction, it does not feel it nec- 


essary to order it to make any changes 
in its methods. It says, however, that it 
will insist that credits to the deprecia- 
tion reserve account charged against op- 
erating revenue are to be set up on the 
books as a liability for the purpose of 
maintaining property, and if that reserve 
or any portion of it is used for addi- 
tions and betterments, the sum must be 
capitalized and the funds used for taking 
care of depreciated property. 
Purpose of Depreciation Reserve. 


The commission concludes from the 
testimony of the witnesses for the ap- 
plicant, that its position is that the money 
credited to the depreciation reserve ac- 
count is accumulated for the purpose of 
reimbursing the investors for any diminu- 
tion in the value of the property due to 
operation. It says that to its mind main- 
taining the integrity of the investment 
is not directly related to the credit balance 
in the depreciation reserve, but that it is 
maintained by the rate of return actually 
secured after the proper deductions have 
been made. 

It says that if a public utility fails to 
earn any return on the investment, the net 
worth of the securities drops’ regardless 
of the reserve fund, which may amount 
to as high as 25 or 30 per cent, and if 
the investor seeks to realize he must 
sacrifice a part of his dollar. The prob- 
lem for commiséions in rate cases is to 
determine whether or not the charges to 
operating expenses, when considered in 
connection with the revenues, represent 
a normal experience for that company, 
and is directly related to the property at 
that time which produced the revenues 
and concurrently caused the expenses. 

The commission illustrates by citing a 
case where revenues and operating ex- 
penses balance one another at $10,000. 
Investigation shows that included in the 





operating expenses is an item of $4,000 
for a new switchboard and that the old 
board has served its needs for ten years 
prior to putting in the new board. The 
commission, under those circumstances, 
should not allow all of the $4,000 charge 
in operating results for one year, but the 
sum should be spread over a period of 
time during which the new board may be 
reasonably expected to serve the utility’s 
needs. 


Suppose, however, that the company 
had a net income of $4,000 for one year 
and a patron should demand a reduction 
of rates because that represented a 15 per 
cent return on the fair value. The commis- 
sion investigates and finds that the com- 
pany made no allowances for the replace- 
ment of a switchboard that would have 
to be taken out in the near future on ac- 
count of its inefficiency. Manifestly, it 
says, it should not reduce rates until it 
has been convinced that a proper allow- 
ance has been made for taking care of the 
board replacement worn out in service. 
Further than this the commission declines 
to go in order to protect the investment. 


The question of how much should be 
in the depreciation account at any given 
time is admittedly a complex one. This 
is especially true of a growing company 
and most pronounced in the telephone 
business. In the history of an operating 
company there will come a time when 
the credit balance will not have to be 
augmented by credits from the operating 
revenues. Facts and not theories must be 
dealt with. 


Efficiency of Equipment. 


Telephone equipment does not lose in 
operating efficiency in like ratio during 
its life. This year there may be some 
open-wire leads that must come down to 
make way for cable; next year the entire 
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PROVEN BEST BY TEST 


Time and the aid of America’s foremost 
engineers, have enabled us to develop and 
manufacture the highest grade wire known to 
the trade. It is — in conductivity and 
lasting qualities, due to the superior quality of 
material from which it is made, as well as its 
Extra Double Galvanizing, which insures longest life. 


STEEL STRAND 


Single and Double Galvanized, Standard, 
Siemens-Martin, High Strength and Extra 
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Holding power in sandy loam 
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made by G. F. Gebhardt, 
Mechanical Engineer at the 
Armour Institute of Tech- 
nology. 
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central office may have to be abandoned 
because the board and related equipment 
are not large enough to take care of public 
needs. One year the needs will require 
a small expenditure; the next year the 
amount may be large, and the commis- 
sion’s problem is to find the mean figure 
that will furnish the necessary funds to 
keep the property in good operating con- 
dition as growing concern. 

It points out that in the history of the 
Bell company in the last 18 years, it has 
changed from magneto to common battery 
and then a part of it to machine switch- 
ing; cable followed open-wire leads and 
then went underground. All the costs 
are a matter of record, and from these 
the commission thinks it is possible to 
draw definite conclusions of how much 
money it takes to keep a dollar worth a 
dollar for the purpose of earning a rea- 
sonable return. 

It points out that the thought upper- 
most in the minds of the company officials 
seems to be that if a percentage were ar- 
rived at over a period of time that repre- 
sented only the experience of the company 
in actual charges against the depreciation 
reserve fund for current maintenance, re- 
newals and replacements, that percentage 


would not represent the proper amount 
that should be set up in an operating 
statement, especially when it is remem- 


bered that the property is continually 
growing. 

The commission says it has uniformly 
taken into account all of the varying con- 
ditions and has allowed enough in the 
percentage to take care of the property 
from all causes that may affect the operat- 
ing efficiency of the plant in service. By 
this it means that its percentage will in- 
clude an amount that will take care of 
a growing plant. 
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It is also pointed out that there is not 
any consistent agreement between the dif- 
ferent Bell company engineers who have 
testified as the question of depreciation. 
This has produced a hopeless confusion, 
and the commission says it gets no assis- 
tance from the figures to determine the 
total amount that should be charged 
against operating revenue for 
depreciation. | 


so-called 


The commission says that it is not con- 
vinced that its general plan of treating 
maintenance charges as to the applicant 
should be any different from that em- 
ployed in the consideration of other public 
utility companies—that is, consider cur- 
rent maintenance and depreciation together 
during the period for which the operating 
results are submitted. 

As a matter of fact, it says, abnormal 
situations arise in charges against current 
maintenance as wel! as for the reconstruc- 
tion or rehabilitation of fixed property’ 
which are, under this company’s system 
of accounting, included in current main- 
tenance 
eliminate 
may be 


charges, and its problem is .to 
from the calculation as near as 
abnormal within the 
period for which the figures are set up. 

These figures, when analyzed, show a 
set-up of per cent annum, but 
included in the plant in service total are 
214 million dollars for buildings, including 
the headquarters block at Omaha. The 
Bell engineers put no more than 2 per 
cent depreciation annually on this form 
of property, and this fact the commis- 
sion says must be considered in determin- 
ing the reasonableness of the percentage 
claimed. 

The commission lists the percentages of 
maintenance and depreciation for the past 
22 vears, and finds that out of each dollar 
invested in depreciable plant, on the aver- 


situations 


9.22 per 
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age &.37 cents were expended annually 
for the purpose of maintaining that dollar. 
By applying the same calculation to a 19- 
year period—1899 to 1917, inclusive—the 
percentage is shown to be 8.53 per cent. 

In this calculation the material increase 
in land and buildings in Omaha has been 
excluded. It, therefore, finds that 8.5 
per cent is a reasonable and just charge, 
calculated monthly on the average depre- 
ciable plant, to be made against operating 
revenues for the purpose of maintaining 
the combined property in Nebraska for a 
reasonable period in the future. 

The commission requires the company, 
for the future, to change its accounting 
system so that it will show the depre- 
ciation reserve balance for Nebraska only. 
It found that the balance sheet of the 
Nebraska company showed a balance, ac- 
cumulated since 1900, on December 31, 
1920, of $2,860,000. This tabulation, it 
says, shows a steady increase per annum. 
More money was charged to operating ex- 
penses and credited to this account than 
was expended and charged against the 
account for renewals, replacements and 
rehabilitation of the property, with the 
exception of the first two or three years 
of its history. 

The commission concludes this part of its 
findings with the declaration that &.5 per 
cent per year will provide a sum that will 
probably not all be expended to main- 
tain the property in good operating con- 
dition. It bases this largely on the fact 
that in recent years large sums have gone 
into property that has a long life and con- 
sequently a low annual maintenance 
charge. and underground 
equipment—cables and conduits—represent 
$4,700,000 or approximately 30 per cent 
of the total depreciable property operated 
as of November 30, 1921. 


Suildings 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussion and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


and Actions of City 


‘Telephone Company Wins in Di- 
rectory Listing Case. 

Dr. W. R. McGrew, Omaha, Neb., 
physician, lost his damage suit in the state 
supreme court against the Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. That tribunal held 
that where a contract for a private branch 
exchange limits the use of ;the telephones 
attached thereto to the business of the 
company that paid for its installation and 
maintenance, an action for damages 
against the telephone company cannot lie 
because an independent professional list- 
ing was not given in the directory. 

Dr. McGrew was for a time medical 
director for a life insurance company, 
and as such had a P. B. X. telephone in 
his office in the same building as the in- 





surance company He was also practicing 
his profession with other doctors and had 
a separate listing on a joint-user telephone 
with them. He used both the P. B. X. 
and this telephone for his professional 
business. Later he was elected president 
of the insurarfce company, and gave up 
the latter te'ephone. 

He says he told his office girl to pre- 
serve his separate listing as a doctor so 
that he might continue in touch with 
patients. She merely reported that he 
had moved into the insurance company 
suite and wanted a telephone there. As 
a result,-his name did not appear in the 
next directory, and he sued the company, 
claiming he had been damaged $5,000 be- 
cause the only listing he had as a doctor in 


the directory was at his home address. 


The supreme court says he has no 
basis for a damage claim. It says that 
“one who uses a station on a private 


branch telephone service of his corpora- 
tion for his own purposes and on his own 
private business, notwithstanding that 
said service is expressly limited by con- 
tract with the telephone company to tlie 
business of said corporation, cannot mak 
an injury to such private business of |is 
own, caused by a deprivation of the con- 
tinuance of such personal and private «se 
by him, a basis for the recovery of dam- 
ages from the company.” 

Another important holding was to the 
effect that “he who commits the ma‘ter 
of readjustment of his own and his con- 
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A Valuable Book 
for a Small Price 


A practical and explicit work on many 
problems of the magneto exchange. 


THE INSPECTOR and 
THE TROUBLEMAN 


by Stanley R. Edwards and A. E. Dobbs 


embodies an extensive explanation in 
plain English of magneto exchanges, 
line construction, telephone troubles, 
and the theory of electricity as applied 
to telephony, with diagrams and illus- 
trations to make clear the various 
points. The man in the small exchange 
will find this book especially valuable. 


With Paper Cover, 40c. 
With Cloth Cover, $1.00 


Telephony Publishing Corp. 


116 So. Michigan Ave. Chicage, III. 
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cern’s service connections with a telephone 
company to a servant cannot accept a por- 
tion of such servant's doings in that be- 
half, and reject the rest, at least with- 
out notice to the company. Held, that 
reasonable men could not have concluded 
from the evidence adduced that the order 
for what the defendant did was not given 
by the authority of the plaintiff; and 
that the court’s direction of a verdict for 
the defendant was not erroneous.” 
California Company Authorized to 
Issue $30,000 in Not:2s. 

Authority was given the Kerman Tele- 
phone Co. by the California Railroad 
Commission, on November 13, to sell on 
or before March 13, 1923, $30,000 of its 
7 per cent notes. There is a provision that 
the notes be sold for cash, at not less than 
95 per cent of their face value and accrued 
interest, and that they be payable in three 
years. 

The proceeds from the sale will be used 
to liquidate outstanding notes and in- 
debtedness. 

Had Switching Contract for $3 Per 
Year Instead of $10. 

The contract between the Rock County 
Farmers Telephone Co. and the Rock 
County Telephone Co., both of Janesville, 
Wis., provided for a switching rate of 
$3 per year and not $10, as stated in 
TeLepHoNY of November II. The 
Wisconsin Railroad Commission allowed 
the Wisconsin Telephone Co.—which had 
absorbed the Rock County Telephone Co. 
—to establish a rate of $9 a year. 

Richard Valentine, secretary of the 
company, states that the contract had 13 
years to run, instead of two years, as re- 
ported in the commission's order. 


He Should Have Been Sentenced 
to Operate the Switchboard. 
Thomas D. Noel, of Mount Holly, Vt., 


lost his temper when he could not get 


“Central” on the telephone. He ripped the 
instrument from the wall of his home, 
dumped it into his automobile and then 
drove two miles to the home of the tele- 
phone operator and shied the equipment 
through the plate glass window in the 
front door. 

In city court he pleaded guilty to a 
charge of breach of the peace, paid a fine 
of $25, agreed to repair the damaged door, 
and promised to treat telephones with more 
respect in the future. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedules of Hearings. 
CALIFORNIA. 

November 183: Complaint filed by Mrs. 
J. W. Brown against Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., charging failure to install a 

telephone at her home in Daly City. 
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November 13: Kerman Telephone Co. 
authorized to sell on or before March 13, 
1923, for cash, at not less than 95 per cent 
of their face value and accrued interest, 
$30,000 of 7 per cent notes, payable on or 
Lefore three years, proceeds to be used to 
liquidate outstanding notes and indebted- 
ness. 

November 14: Complaint filed by F. C. 
and N. D. Parsons, druggists in Oakland, 
charging that Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. has delayed installing telephone. 

ILLINOIS. 

November 21: Hearing held at Spring- 
lield on application of Mt. Olive Tele- 
phone & Electric Co. for advanced rates 
for telephone service in Mt. Olive. 

November 21: Hearing held at Spring- 
field on citation to Sadorus Telephone Co. 
to show cause why service in Sadorus 
should not be improved. 

November 22: Hearing held at Spring- 
field on citation to Commercial Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., of Olney, and Dundas 
Telephone Co., of Dundas, to explain fail- 
ure to handle messages between Olney and 
Dundas. 

November 22: Hearing held at Spring- 
field on the application of the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. for authority to increase 
rates for service in Champaign and Ur- 
bana. 

November 22: Hearing held at Spring- 
field on petition of Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co. for schedule of increased rates in 
Springfield, Cantrall, Buffalo, Mechanics- 
burg, Riverton and Rochester. 

November 22: Hearing held at Spring- 
field on the complaint of Dr. Walter C. 
Blaine relative to service furnished his 
farm near Tuscola by the Atwood Mutual 
Telephone Co., of: Atwood. 

November 22: Hearing held at Spring- 
field on the proposed advanced rates of 
LaHarpe Telephone Co. for service in 
LaHarpe and rural territory. Intervening 
petition filed by the city of LaHarpe and 
others, for an order requiring the com- 
pany to justify the proposed advance in 
rates and for an order directing that an 
inventory be made of the property. 

November 22: Hearing held at Spring- 
field on complaint of Commercial Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., of Olney, as to 
inductive interference of lines of Southern 
Illinois Light & Power Co. with complain- 
ant’s rural and toll lines near Carlyle. 

November 22: Hearing held at Spring- 
field on schedule of advanced rates filed 
by Illinois Bell Telephone Co. for service 
in Centralia, Central City, Womac and 
vicinity. 

November 22: Hearing held at Spring- 
field on petition of Greenup Telephone Co. 
to establish schedule of increased rates in 
Greenup. 

MAINE 

November 13: Complaint of Dr. C. O. 
Moulton, of Sebago Lake, against Stand- 
ish Telephone Co., of Standish, charging 
failure to provide private line service; 
dismissed, it having been shown that cause 
of complaint has been removed. 

. NEBRASKA, 

October 30: In the matter of the appli- 
cation of the Northeastern Telephone Co., 
of Walthill, for an increase in rates; or- 
dered that the company be authorized, be- 
ginning November 1, to charge and collect 
schedule hitherto authorized by the com- 
mission but which had been suspended 
pending certain improvements in service, a 
check by engineers disclosing that all re- 
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quirements have been met. (In the No- 
vember 11 issue it was stated, in error, 
that this order had been granted the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co.) 

November 14: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Buffalo County Telephone 
Co., of Pleasanton, for permission to 
make a farm rate of 25 cents a month 
less than the scheduled farm rate where 
patron furnishes instrument; found to be 
reasonable and on the-assurance that such 
contribution to service shall be made by 
the patron, granted. 

November 16: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Platte Valley. Telephon: 
Co., of Scottsbluff, for permission to close 
automatic exchange at Melbeta and serve 
subscribers from Minatare; the applica 
tion for change in service being accom 
panied by a petition from practically all 
of the persons affected, order issued grant 
ing request. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

November 11: New tariff, to become 
effective December 30, increasing rates to 
$18 a year, filed by South Ligonier Tele- 
phone Co., which operates in Westmore 
land County. 

WISCONSIN 

November 21: Rehearing at Madison 
on the application of the Commonwealth 
Telephone Co., of Edgerton, for authorits 
to increase rates. U-2725. 

November 22: Hearing at Clintonville 
on the investigation, on motion of the com 
mission, of the rates of the Matteson 
Telephone Co., of Bear Creek. U-2791. 

November 23: Hearing at Madison on 
the application of the Eastern Wisconsin 
Telephone Co., of Chilton, for authority 
to increase its rates at its Marytown ex 
change. U-2795. 

November 23: Hearing at Madison on 
the application of the Rock County Farm 
ers’ Telephone Co., of Janesville, for au 
thority to increase its rates. U-2790. 

November 24: Hearing at Madison on 
the application of the Perry Mutual Tek 
phone Co., of Perry, for authority to es 
tablish a rule providing for prompt pay 
ment of bills. U-2797. 

November 24: Hearing at Madison on 
the application of the Horseshoe Tele 
phone Co., of Kewaunee, for authority to 
increase its rates. U-2798. 


FOR SALE 
FOR SALE OR TRADE—Only one 


plant out of a thousand of its kind for 
sale. I own all toll lines into the ex 
change, also handle the W. U. business 
Monthly income $700. Plant in good 
shape, never a break-down from sleet 
or freeze. It will pay you to irvesti- 
gate this plant. It must be sold. Is 
located in eastern Oklahoma. 
5150, care of TELEPHONY. 


WANTED TO BUY | 


WANTED—Telephone plant, 5,000 
6,000 stations. Central states location 
Must be bargain. Ample _financia 
means to cover purchase. Addre- 


5151, care of TELEPHONY. 
WANTED TO BUY—Small tel 


phone exchange, on easy terms. Gi\ 
full particulars in first letter. Addr 
5148, care of TELEPHONY. 
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Hot Galvanized Pole Line Hardware 


M. LANZ BOLT CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 





